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PREFACE. 



100>0 I m 



The teit ihftt I hate followed is mosbl/ that of the late 
Mr. S. P. Pandit's edition, with a few changes where other 
leadings appeared to be better fitted and rest apparentlj 
on eqnal authoritjt The foot-notes supply important variants, 
the more difficult of which are discussed in the If oteSi where 
a few more have also been noticed* The translation is intended 
more to give the drift of the text as also to help the student 
to a literal understanding of it, than to be used as a mere 
verbal rendering of the text to be learnt by heart, and the 
notes deal with almost all the important and necessary points. 
The introduction supplies suclt general information as would be 
useful to students preparing for the examination. I have always 
kept in view the needs of an average student and I hope they 
are completely answered in this book. 

THE EDITOR. 
Bombay, 
15th December 1898. 



OPINIONS. 



I hate glanced over the printed text of Mr. Paranjpe's 
edition of t]ie Virbamorvashiyam and have also seen the proofs 
of the Introduction to it. As the work appears to have been 
done with care, it will be of U8e to the students preparing for 
the tTniversity Examinations. 

BIIASKAR R. ARTE, 

Professor of Sanskrit^ 

Baroda College, 



I find that the work is done with considerable care and 
will answer the general needs of students. ♦ ♦ ♦ An 
intelligent use of the work will help the students to get perfect 
mastery over the book« 

H. M. BHADKAMKAB, 

Professor of i<aiishrit^ 

WiK^on College» 



INTRODUCTION. 



Students, who may be well acquaiated with 
Modern History, but who may have no knowledge 
whatever of tlie ancient history of India may perhaps 
desire to be furnished with a connected link o£ 
at least the most outstanding positions of the same. 
For the benefit of such students, we subjoin telow a 
bird's-eye-view of our ancient History : — » 

A glimpse of In(Ud*8 Ancient History. 

Every nation has its ancient as well as its modern 
liistory and so India has its own. According to 
Western scholars, its ancient history commences 
with a period two or three thousand years pre- 
vious to the Christian era, its modern history with 
the eleventh or the twelfth century after Christ, 
this latter being connected with the former by a link 
of two dark centuries, viz., the nineth and the tenth. 
The Indo- Aryans came as conquerors and settled on 
the banks of the Indus with its five tributaries, the 
India beyond which was yet unknown to them. 
They were full of self-assertion and vigourof ayoung 
national life, with a strong love of action and capacity 
for active enjoyments. They were thus distinguished 
from the passive and contemplative Hindus of later 
ages. They were constantly at war with the abori- 
gines, who were driven from each successive shelter* 
ing place to which they betook themselves. They 
were yet a united body without any kind of distinc- 
tions between themselves, the big lord easily mingling 
with the humble pastor and both frequently uniting to 
beat down their common foe. Nature in her maniiolcl 
manifestations was the object of their worship. Fira 
was kindled in each house-hold and offerings were 



offered to it. Asa race imbued with the martial 
spirit, they worshipped a martial god. As a race of 
agriculturists in their civil capacities they prayed 
to a god of rain. Natui*al elements were tlius deified 
and their praises sung in passionate language, which 
took the shape of metre and rhyme. These m3trical 
and poetical laudations or prayers grew, as time 
wore on, to voluminous proportions, and were sub- 
sequently arranged and compiled in some order. 1400 
B. C. is the date assigned, by general opinion, to this 
event of the final compilation and arrangement of 
these hymns of praise and prayers known as the 
Vedas ; and if six centuries are allowed for the ex- 
pansion of the Aryas along the Indus and its tribu- 
taries, the first epoch of this anciont Hindu history 
may be fixed at from 2000 to 1400 13. C. and called 
the Vedic period. 

The colonisint; tendency and the martial 
spirit of the settlers in the valley of tJie five 
. rivers were still in full vigour, A few colonies were 
indeed established in the Gangetic valley,but that side 
was yet comparatively unknown to those first settlers 
and there is even rare mention of the Ganges and the 
Jumna in the Hig-Veda. But the colonisation went 
on in the second period, and ultimately the entire 
valley of the Ganges, as for as the modern Tirhoot 
became the seat of powerful kingdoms. Thus tlie 
ICurus ruled round about tlio modern Delhi ; the 
Panchalas settled round about the modern Kntiunj; the 
Kosalas occupied the s[)acious country lying bet- 
ween the Ganges and the (Janduck ; ihe Videhas 
lived beyond the Ganduck in what is known as 
Tirhoot : and the Kashis settled near about modern 
Benares. These were the most historically renowned 
kingdoms which flourished then, the names of 
which have been handed down to us; but besides these, 
there were numerous small or large kingdoms. 
Here we may easily conjecture that the diiferent 
colonies which developed into independent and 
separate kingdoms later on, did not keep that unity 



and fraternity, which the settlers in the Indus valley 
present to us in the Vedic period. Interneoine 
wars were common, which have formed the subject 
of the first national epic, the Mababbarat. The new 
settlers did not even retain long tlie vigour of their 
ancestors. The soft climate of the valley rapidly, 
enervated them, which loss of vigour and manliness 
is manifest in the literature of that peiiod The 
second national epic, namely the Ramayana, depict as. 
it does the traditions of the polished nation of the 
Kosalas, is held to point to the change that had 
come over the new settlers. Both the Mababbarat, 
and the Ilamayana — though these in their present 
forms are but improved and revised editions of later 
ages — disclose two different phases of civilisation, 
two different stages of national existence: 
one, the traditions and the relics of the 
past epoch; and the other, the spirit of the 
current epoch. 'J'his enervation led to social 
and religious changes. The pure and simple prayer 
hymns of the Vedic times did not commend them- 
selves to these new people, and ceremonials took 
their place. The kings of the Gangetic valley 
held more gorgeous courts than the warriors, who 
were also the ngriculturists of the Punjaub. The 
warrior class separated itself from the civil classes,, 
the Vishas allowed themselves to be led away by 
priests and warriors, the priest class grew strong, 
the aborigines were termed Shudras. Thus in the 
second period, a caste system arose where there was 
but one community. Towards the close of the period, 
new spf'culations and bold inquiries were started by 
the Kshatriyas, who were wearied of the yoke of 
the priests, and these speculations formed the nucleus 
of future philosophical and religious changes* 
Yet their efforts were fruitless and could not put 
down the ascendant prieslly class. It was in this 
period that the Kig and the other three Vedas 
were finally arranged and compiled. They were 
followed also by verbose compositions known as 



the Brahtnanas which were devoted to sacrifi- 
cial rites and which reveal the enervation of the 
people and the dogmatic pretensions of the priest 
class. The hold speculations of the Kshatriyas, em- 
bodied in what is known as the Upanishads, formed 
the last portion of the literature of this period. 

I)r. Wilson remarks that a period of five centurie'i 
was not too long for the occurrence of all these 
changes. The second period, accordingly, extends from 
1400 B.O. to 1000 B.C. Again the tradition runs that 
when the Vedas were compiled, the position of the 
solstitial points was observed and mathematicians, 
Bentley and Pratt, have found out that the fixing of 
those positions was accomplished in 1 181 B.C. The 
final compilation of the Vedas must have been done, 
therefore, during the 14th and the 13th centuries 
before Christ, The central historical fact of the 
pieriod is the Kuru-Panchala war, the subject of the 
Hahabbarat. The central literary fact is the com- 
pilation of the Vedas and the compiler of the Vedas 
IS said to be a contemporary of the war. From 
the annals of Magadha we learn that 35 kings ruled 
from this war till the time of Buddha, who lived in 
the 6th century B.C. Allowing 20 years for each reign, 
the war, it is said, falls in the 13th century B^C. 
Again, Kalhana, the historian of Kashmir, states that 
fifty^two kings reigned for 1266 years between the 
war, and Abhimanyu, who being the succes^^or of 
Kaniska, ruled towards the close of the first century. 
This places the war in the 12th century B.C. AH 
this goes to show that the war and the compilation 
of the Vedas were synchronous events of some 
time about the 13th or the 12th century B.C. The 
Brahmanas have a reference to this war. They 
must have been written, therefore, at the same time 
as the war. The Upanishads were composed in the 
11th century B.C., and the king Janak was the first 
writer of thera. So the Videhas wnd the Kosalaa 
must have flourished about 1200 to 1000 B.C. This 
Becond epoch may be called the epic period. 



Her eadtei we notice a revival of the old vigour and 
freshness. It looks odd enouph ; but somehow the 
effete and enervated people of the Gangetic valley cast 
away their langour and inaction ; and in combintion 
with their brethren in the Punjab, they are seen to 
issue out of their territory, spread themselves far and 
wide and 8ul)jugate and occupy distant parts of 
India and introduce their civilization everywhere 
they went. We find the Magadha of the epic period 
now eclipsing all ancient kingdoms and wielding 
imperial sway over the entire India. Chandragupta,the 
contemporary of Alexander the Great, and his grand 
son Ashoka, the great disciple of Buddha, brought, 
under the rule of Magadha, the whole of India. Wo 
have the Andhras establislied in the Deccan in the 
•ixth century and Ihe Chilas, tho Cheraa and the 
Pandyas established further South. Communication 
with Ceylon had been opened by this time and Ashoka 
had sent his son there to convert the people thereof. 
Literature, no less than territorial conquests, points 
out the spirit of this age. We find the teachings 
of the l^rahmanas and the A ranyakas condensed into 
Sutras and the Sutra schools springing up every- 
where. Yaska wrote his JSirukta and Panini his 
grammar in th« 9th and the 8th century respectively 
and Katyaynna and Patanjali lived in the 4th and the 
2nd century respectively. Kapila systematised and 
embodied the bold speculations, started in the Upa- 
nishads, in his Sankhya philosophy, in the 8th or the 
7th century. Then followed the Gautama Buddha of 
world-wide renown, who, born in the sixth century, 
intr(xluced, into the close Sankhya philosophy, a 
world-embracinir sympathy and love for mankind. 
Henceforward, Buddhism began to spread among the 
poor and the rich and it was thus kindly taken to be* 
cause it protested against the prevailing caste system 
and the ascendancy of the Brahmin class. So it 
spread far and wide until it was made the 
national religion under imperial sanction by 
Ashoka the. Great, who ascended the imperial 



throne in 260 B.C., and held in 242 B.C. his greab and. 
the third Buddhistic Council to settle the Buddhistic 
scriptures. Here closes the third epoch which may 
be called the rationalistic period and it is the most 
brilliant period of the ancient Indian history- 

The next epoch commencing with the glorious 
reign of Ashoka the Great and covering about two 
centuries and a-liaH is pre-eminently the Buddhistic 
epoch. JJuddhism was in supremacy from 242 B.C. 
to 500 A.l). It may therefore be called the Buddhistic 
j^eriod. The reign of Ashoka the Great, is of very 
great importance to antiquarians. Numerous inscrip- 
tions and edicts on rocks and stone-pillars bear the 
date of his reign. Thioughout the Buddhistic epoch 
We have an uninterrupted series of rock-cut caves, 
stupas, Chaitayas or churches and Viharas or monas- 
teries, spread all over India, and there are scarcely 
any specimens of Buddhistic architecture ot a later date. 
Temple building and Hindu architecture flourished 
from the sixth century A.l). It is for this reason that 
this period and particularly the Ashoka's reign, is o^ 
peculiar interest to those engaged in ancient re- 
searches of various kinds. Tlu; Buddhistic religion 
was a missionary one and Ashoka was . its staunches t 
missionary. He sent .his missionaries to i^yria, 
Egypt and Macedon, made treaties with Antioch, 
Ptolemy, Antigones and Alexander of ]<]piros, and 
sent missionaries into their kingdoms to teach 
Buddhism. Buddhism was taughti in the birth- 
place of Christ two centuries hefore Christ began to 
preach his religious doctrines. ' In a word, this 
religion spread everywhere in this country and 
far beyond it, and yet all along its growth, develop- 
ment and prosperity, the ancient Hindu religion 
was generously tolerated, as much as this same 
Buddhism, in its declining stage, was tolerated in the 
early part of the Pauranic period, or the fifth epoch, 
imtil cJhankaracharya rose to prominence and Rajputs 
coming into power began to tyrannise over the 
holders of that once all absorbing creed. 



The Maurya dynasty, founded by Chandragupta 
of Magadha in 320 B. C, fell in 183 B. C. having 
enjoyed the greatest power and influence 
under Ashoka tlie Great. Then followed the weak 
dynasties of the Sungasand the Eanvas which ruled till 
26 B.C. In this year, the Andhra dynasty, which had 
already founded a powerful kingdom in the South, 
conquered Magadha and ruled till 430 A.D. Then the 
Andhras were overthrown hy the Gupta Emperord 
who ruled till 500 A.D., when they were themselves 
over-thrown hy the Ilnns. For, meanwhile India had 
attracted foreigners and the Greeks of Bactria, 
who were the first to enter India, had conquered 
portions of it, and founded their kingdoms, and 
inti'oduced their civilization. In fact, for five 
or six centuries after Ashoka India had no rest 
from the pest of foreis^n incursions, the Huns or 
the Shakas being the h)st, who came locust-like and 
spread over Western India in the fourtli and filth 
century A.D. and were only repelled by the great 
Vikramaditya of undying fame. It must be remem- 
bered tliat many ot tliese invaders, after coming 
here, filially settled in the country and adopted 
the Buddhistic religion and formed a part of 
the people. With the decline of the power of 
the IJuddhistic kings, the Buddha religion also 
declined and the ancient Hindu religion revived 
towards the close of tlie fifth century or even 
earlier with the accession of the G.tpta kings 
to power in 430 A. D , because these were essential- 
ly orthodox Hindu kiuijs and favoured the orthodox 
religion, although they tolerated the Buddha religion 
and even endowed it with gifts. The literature o£ 
this period is vast. Different arts were develop- 
ed by the Buddhists. Manu, the highest authority 
on Dharma-Shastra, flourished in this period. The 
most important astronomical siddhantaa were 
established in this period. The greatest early astro- 
nomers viz., Parashar, Garga and others flourished 
during this most illustrious epoch. 
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The fourth or the Budhistic epoch dates from 
242 B.C, to 500 A.D. and the fifth or the last epoch 
may be said to date from 500 A.D. to 1194A.D., and 
called the Pauranik period. It will be remembered 
that the foreigners had, since a couple of centuries 
before Christ, begun to commit raids on the country 
and the last invasion of the ancient times was made 
by the white Huns or Sak^s. At this time 
Vakramaditya, the great king of Ujjayani, was the 
master of northern India and he beat back these 
invaders in the great battle of Korur fought in the 
year 544 A.D., and asserted the Hindu independence. 
He was a great patron of Hindu genius and literature 
and a new form of Hinduism also asserted itself, on 
the ruins of Buddhism under his patronage. The 
two centuries and a half commencing with that king 
(500-750 A.D ) have been denominated the Augustan 
era of Sanskrit literature. Vikrama ruled from 615 
to 550 A.D., and we have Kalidas the poet, Aniara- 
sinha the lexicographer, Aryabhatta and Varaha- 
mihira the writers of modern astronom)^, and several 
others flourishing at his Court. Hhaiavi lived 
between 550 and 600 \. D. The next important 
monarch, Shiladitya the Second, ruled trom 610 to 
650 A. D. and we are told that the Chinese traveller, 
Houen Tsang, visited his Court in 640 A.D. and 
that Dandinand Banabhatta were patronised by him. 
The nex:t great king, Yashovarman, reigned Irom 
700 to 730 A. D. and Bhavabhuti lived at hia 
Court. It was in this Augustan era that the national 
epics were re-touched and the voluminous Pnranas 
composed in their present shape. Here closes the 
early part of the Pauranik period, 'i lie next two 
centuries are historically blank, though we see 
that a new race, of the name Rajaputa, alleged to 
have descended from the Scythian invaders, was 
slowly coming to prominence. The Rajaputs were 
firmly established in 950A.D. and held sway till the 
close of the twelfth century, when they were almost 
over-thrown by the Mabomedans. It was in this 



dark period that Shankaracharya, the arch-defender 
of the old Hindu religion was born ( 788-850 A. D.). 
It was he who brought down Buddhism and 
finally established the Hindu religion. Of course 
it ^as not the old Vedic or Atyan religion that 
he helped to establish. For, though claiming its 
origin from the Vedas, it deviated greatly 
from the Vedic religion. It was in this period 
also that the Buddhists were persecuted, their 
monasteries destroyed and their monks harassed. 
No wonder then that retributive justice revenged 
itself upon these persecutors, who were later on 
subjected to as much or more persecution at the 
hands of the Mahomed ans. Synchronously with the 
l\ajputs,tihe Chalukya kings of the Deccan flourished 
between 500 and 1200 A, D.; the Pala kings of Bengal 
between 850 and 1150 A. D. ; the Sena kings 
from 1000 to 1204 A. D.; the Ballala dynasty 
of the Karanatik, in the eleventh century ; the 
dynasty of Warangala from 1 200 to 1823, and the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar, which was established in 
1344 A. D., was broken up in 1565 by the famous 
battle at Talikota. Thus the Mahomedan power which 
was subdued and driven from the Western Europe, 
baffled similar attempts of the ancient Hindu 
kingdoms to repulse it and was firmly established 
over the whole of India. With the mention of 
Bhaskaracharya, Jayadeva, Shriharsha, Magha 
&c., in the twelfth century and of Sayanacharya 
in the fourteenth century, wc close our meagre 
outline of the ancient history of India. 

llie date of Kalidas. 

Kalidas' life is as much unknown, it is said, as 
that of Shakspeare. The only conjccturo, internal 
evidence leads to, is that he was a Kashiuiri either 
by birth or by naturali/,ation ; that he was a 
Brahman of the Saraswat kind and was a Shaiva. 
Uo is called the offspring of the Muses. No* 
thing is known beyond this. Shakspeare's life is not 
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such a blank to us. Indeed, like Kalidas, he 
speaks very little of himself. But critics have 
been able to find out his birth-place, the school 
where he was educated, his life first as an actor, 
then as a dramatist and finally as a silent observer 
of the world. Further, his plays have been 
pointed out to be the reflections of the different 
conditions he actually passed through in his life. 
Accordingly we find in Shakspeare's works this 
world painted alternately as a place of genial 
mirth, of hope, of g:ood, or as a seat of wicked- 
ness, where virtue suiFers and vice succeeds. We 
also know something of his married life. Thus we 
have come to know a good deal, thanks to the 
labours of the English and Continental critics, of 
the Prince of English poets ; while, nothing 
is known about our poet. In this respect, he may 
be likened to Homer, to whom the Iliad is ascribed. 
It is disputed that Homer is a fictitious person and 
tKat the Iliad is a combined work of various authors. 
Different nations claimed the citizenship of Homer, 
just as much as Kalidas has been claimed by 
Kashmir, by Ujjain, and by Pliara. All agree, 
of course, in the belief that he was patronized 
by a certain monarch, but who this monarch was and 
when he flourished are points as yet undecided. The 
student world will be satisfied if the date ot that 
patron king be satisfactorily and indisputably 
established. For then it will at least be definitely 
said that Kalidas flourished during the period of that 
monarch, his patron. But neither point has been 
settled and a very wide variety of opinion exists 
about his date or the date of his patron king*. Tims 
M. Hippolyte Fauche supposes that the {)oet 
lived during the time of the voluptuous king Agni- 
varma, the last king of the Raghuvamsha. But in 
assuming the period of this king — which is the 
eighth century before Christ — to be the time of 
Kalidas also, two points are forgotten. The first 
is that the concluding canto of the Eaghuvamsha 
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presents an abrupt end and is in violation of the 
poetic rule that a benediction must close a compo- 
sition and that the last king of the Raghuvamsha was 
not the last but was followed by thirty-seven more 
kings according to Vishnu-Purana. This leaves us 
to infer th t oitlior Ivjilidas did not live to complete 
the poem or <»ic hitter cantos have been lost. The 
second is that since Bhavabhuti's date has been fixed 
finally in i lie 8th century after Christ, and if we are 
to accc|)t M. Ilippolytc Fiiuchc's opinion, we must 
suppose a period of sixteen centuries to intervene 
between the two poets, which is n:t probable consider- 
ing tliat Bhavabhuti's compositions present a close 
similarity with the wovks of Kalidas in language and 
dramatic art. However the eighth century before 
Christ IS the earliest date that has been assigned 
to Kalidiis. Bentley, on the authority of the 
Bhojaprabandha composed by one Ballala-Mishra, 
places the poet in the eleventh century after 
Christ, because it is said that Bhoja liaja, 
who ruled in that century at Ujjain, was the 
patron of learning. But many princes bore the 
title of Blioja, and the kings of Ujjain 
might have been so styled. Colonel Todd men- 
tions three Bhojas who ruled respectively in the 
sixth, the seventh, and the eleventh century. It 
is therefore dilficult to determine who this parti- 
cular Bhoja was. But if he was the one of the 
eleventh century there is a serious objection 
to the siijiposition that Xalidas flourished 
in his reii^n in the fact that we have in the Aihole 
inscriptions (63 i A.1).) the earliest mention of our 
poet. The same objection holds good even if the 
poet be supposed to liave flourished at the Court of 
the king Bhoja of Dhara in the eleventh century, 
besides the objection that arises from the fact that this 
king mentions in his writings Bhamaha and others, 
who, in their turn,quote Kalidas. The eleventh century 
after (Jhrist is however the latest date that is assigned 
to the poet. The real date, therefore, must be some- 
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where between these two extreme liraits. According* 
ly we find Prof. Lassen placing him in the second 
half of the second century after Christ and Prof. 
Weber assigning his three dramas to a period from 
the second to the fourth century A.D., judging from 
the internal evidence, partly derived frjra the langu- 
age used and partly from the phase of civilisation 
presented to us in the poet's compositions. Also we 
see Col. Wilford placing him in the fifth century on 
the authority of Shatrunjaya-Mahatmya, a Jain work, 
composed by one Dhaneshvar-Suri, in which it is said 
that a Vikramaditya may appear, after 4G0 years of 
the era have elapsed. Bat there is a confusion about 
the king. Vira is spoken of here and refers, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bhau Daji, to Maha-Vira or Vardharaana 
and not to Vikramaditya, though the latter is also 
styled Vira. But this controversy as to Ivaiidas' date 
has been mainly confined to two dates, viz. 56 B.C. 
and the early part of the sixth century A. D., the 
latter having been accepted by Prof. Max Muller and 
Dr. Bhandarkar. 

There is a tradition which says that Vikramaditya 
reigned in 56 B.C. The same tradition further states 
that Vikramaditya the Great founded in this year 
his era and called it the Sam vat Era, in commemo- 
ration of a victory that this monarch achieved in a 
battle with foreigners. Now Dr. Bhau Dfiji knows of 
no inscription before the 11th century A. U. adopting 
this era, and Westguard holds that the grant of Dan- 
tidurga dated Saka 675 and Samvat 811 (A.C, 754), 
contains the earliest certain mention of the same. 
Moreover no trace of it is found in the whole of the 
Buddhistic period in this or other countries where 
Buddhism prevailed or is prevailing. Dr. Fergusson 
seeing this difficulty ingeniously accounts for the 
tradition by affirming that the said Samvat era o^ri- 
ginated with the battle of Korur fought in 544 A D. 
by Vikramaditya with the Sakas, and that his chro- 
niclers fixed the era six centuries behind to make it 
appear anterior to the Shakabda, the Buddhistic era. 



Historically speakin^r, however, there wa$ no 
Yikvaniaditya ruling in 56 B.C. The Huns or the 
Sakas came to invade India in the 4th or the 5th 
century A. D. and succeeded in overthrowing the 
Gupta Emperors, but they were subdued by the great 
Vikramaditya, who must have therefore Uved about 
the sixth century. But the accuracy of the date 
which has been assigned to this event of the 
invasion of India by the Sakas has itself been 
questioned by some who argue that they came to 
this country in the 1st century B. C. When this 
contention (O nes to be verified by history proper, 
it will have to a certain extent disabled the evidence 
leading to the establishment of the sixth century as 
the time of that monarch and consequently of 
Kalidas. Till then it may be left out of considera-- 
tion. But the celebrated Mandasor inscription which 
Mr. Fleet has discovered and explained, throws great 
light not only on this Sam vat era, but explodes Dr. 
Ferguason's ins:enious theory. This is a stone in- 
scription placed in the front of a temple of Mahadev 
in the village of Dashapura in the Scindia's dominions. 
It tells us that a certain guild of weavers built that 
temple in the village and the work was completed 
^' when 41)3 years had elapsed since the tri()al 
constitution of the Mai was" t. €• in 437 A.C. The 
same inscription further informs us that the temple 
was repaired 529 years after the same constitution of 
theMalwas i.e. in 473 A.C. Prom this inscription Mr. 
Fleet argues thit what was considered as the SamVcit 
era, founded by Vikramaditya in 56 B.C., or accord- 
ing to L)r. Pergusson founded by Vikramaditya in 544 
A. D. and thrown back by six centuries by his 
chroniclers, was in reality the Mala va era. If this 
came to be connected with the name of Vikramadityoj 
it was because he raised the Malwas to the rank of 
the firs:, nation in India. This very much throws 
into backgrounds the theory of Ur. Fergusson, 
and the tradition of Vikramaditya having reigned in 
66 B. C. and founded the Samvat era in that year, is 

B 
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also explained away. But the date 56 B.C. haa some 
more evidence alduced in its support. In Buddha- 
charita and LalitaviBtara of the poet Ashwaghosha 
we have a number of passages almost similar to 
passages occurring in both the Raghu-varasha and 
theKumara-sambhava of Kalidasa. This Ashwaghosha 
is said to be a contemporary of the king Kanishka 
and of the poets, Bhasa, Saumilla and others, and 
Kanishka is said to have reigned at about 78 A.D. 
Now either must have borrowed from the other. If 
Kalidasa has borrowed from Ashwaghosha, tlie 
former must have flourished some time after 78 A.D, 
This supposition cannot be accepted as it does not 
help the advocates of 56 B.C. It has therefore to be 
supposed that Ashwaghosha borrowed from Kalidasa, 
so that Kalidasa comes to precede Ashwaghosha 
and since the latter flourished at about 78 A. D. 
contemporaneously with the king Kanishka, Kalidasa 
comes to have lived some time before 78 A. D., say 
between 56 to 25 B. C. i. e. a century or a century 
and a-quarter before Ashwaghosha. But Ashwa- 
ghosha is said fco be a contemporary of Bhasa and 
Saumilla, who, according to Kalidasa's own mention, 
are his predecessors. Thus unless the Bhasa and 
Saumilla of Kalidasa are different from the Bhasa aLd 
Saumilla of Ashwaghosha's times, Kalidasa becomes 
at once the predecessor and the successor of Ashwa* 
ghosha. Again the similarity of certain passages 
occurring in the writings of the two poets is a useless 
point in the establishment of one or the other theory, 
as it can support both the th< o;ies alike. One has 
therefore to turn to some otl.c * evidence to settle 
the seniority o£ the one or the other poet. The 
style of the two poets, for iw: t ince, may help us 
to the solution of the problem. Thus we find that 
the style ot Ashwaghosha is in common with the 
whole Buddhistic literature, rough and barbarous 
and that of Kalidasa polished and elegant. This is 
a considerable proof of Kalidasa not having lived 
before Ashwaghosha. Also the theorists of 56 B.O. 
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who consider that five or six centuries must elapse 
between Bhavabhuti and Kalidasa to account for the 
difference bntween the styles of these two poets cannot 
urge that a century is a sufficiently long time to 
account for the remarkable difference between the 
writings of Kalidasa and Ashwaghosa; another strange 
fact is that Kalidasa who is claimed to have lived in 
56 B. C. is not mentioned earlier than 634 A. D., is 
not even alluded to tliroughout the whole of Bud- 
dhistic literature or period. Again Kalidasa is aShaiva. 
And the worship of the Trinity was introduced during 
the Pauranio age only and not before. If then this 
age is accepted to be the last epoch of the ancient 
history of India, Kalidasa must be placed in this age^ 
whatever be the limits that may be fixed to it. And 
if it be agreed that this Pauranic age begins with 
about 500 A. D. and runs down to 1194 A,D., to 
include both the earlier and the later stages of it, 
the time of Kalidasa cannot but be placed in this 
epoch. 

We have thus an abundance of evidence which 
goes to prove that Kalidasa must have lived 
some time during the first half of the sixth 
century after Chri-^t. As we have said above, 
in the Aihol inscriptions (034 A. D.) there is the 
earliest mention of the poet. There is a passage in 
an inscription at Buddha Gaya, dated 948 A.D,, 
which runs thus : " Vikramaditya was certainly a 
king renowned in the world. So, in his court, were 
nine learned men known under the epithet of 
^^Nava-liatnanV^ There is also a tradition to the same 
effect. Varabamihira, the celebrated astronomer, 
was admittedly one of the " nine gems " of 
Vikrama*s court. In his work on Astronomy 
he has mentioned his own date, from which it 
has been ascertained that he died in 587 A. D. 
There is also an inscription containing a stanza 
which mentions that Kalidasa and Yarahamihira 
were in the court of Yikrama. Amarasinha, another 
gem of that court, is believed to have built the 
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templ6 at Buddfia Gaya between the fifth and the 
sixth century. There is a Sinhalese tradition which 
makes out poet a ccntemporary of Eumaradas^ the 
king of Ceylon, who ascended the throne in 515 A.D. 
We have the poet mentioned by Bana in the introduc- 
tion to his Harshacharita. And Kshiraswamin, the 
^ell-known lexicographer, (j notes from all the works 
of Ealidasa. The 14th verse m the Meghaduta,apoem 
by Ealidasa, contains the words Pr^oy, and i^^Nf, the 

former of which occurs in Vikramorvashi also. 
This Pr5^, an obscure name, is said to have been 
our poet's friend. But tenr was his foe. This 

person was a celebrated writer on logic and a 
pupil of Asanga, who was the elder brother and also 
the teacher of Vasubandhu, who, in his turn, 
Houen Tseng says, was Vikramaditya's contem- 
porary. Kalhana, the historian of Kashmir, places 
Vikramaditya thirty reigns after Eanishka, who 
reigned from 78 A. D. and six reigns before Durla- 
bhavardhana, who reigned from 598 A. D. and this 
conclusively fixes the reign of Vikramaditya to the 
beginning of the sixth century. Alberuni mentions 
that Vikramaditya ^* put him (the Saka king) to 
flight and killed him in the region of Korura between 
Multan and the castle of Loni." Houen Tsang, 
who came to India in the seventh century, places 
the reign of Shiladitya I about 580 A. D. and 
places Vikramaditya immediately before Shiladitya. 
Mr. S. Beal, on the authority of the Chinese pil- 
grim, Sung-yun, who came to Gandhara in 5^0 A.D,, 
has pointed out that the Ye-thas, who were 
the same as the Ephthalites or the liuns of the 
!l5yzantin0 writers, had their power e.% tended as 
far as Malwa. The Oachnama or the history of 
Sindha also confirms the same date, because it says 
that the Shahi rule was overthrown in 505 A. U. It 
this date of the invasion of and the establishment of 
the power in India by the Huns be accepted, the 
{illusion of Ealidasain his Raghuvamsha to his hero'd 
killing the Hana kings in Kashmir apnears to rdatQ 
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to these very Huns of the fifth century and which 
perhaps proves that either he was a contempornry 
with those political events or that those events 
were fresh in his mind and the mind of his reader. 
And we know that the gfreat battle of Korura^ in 
which the Iluns were finally completely over- 
thrown and expelled from the country and made to 
conceal themselves behind the frontier mountain* 
walls, was fought in 544 A. D., twenty -four years 
after tlie temporary establishment of their power, 
according toSuug-yun and Mr. S. Beal, in Malwa in 
520 A.D. Further, the Prakrita language was not a 
literary language before the 5th or the 6th century. 
And Kalidasa's writinc^s show that he must have Uvea 
at this time when also Pauranic Hinduism flourished, 
temples and images were revered and the Hindu 
Tiinity was worshi[>ped. He could not. therefore, 
have lived in the first century B. C, when none of 
thcpo things was recognised. Moreover, Kalidasa's 
su( cessors, such as Bharavi, Dandin, Bans, Subaudhii, 
Bhavabhuti — *• who have so much in common in 
thought and in language with Kalidasa — all belong 
to the period from I he sixth to the eighth century 
after Christ." Prof. Weber will not allow such a 
long period as seven centuries to elapse between 
Kalitlasa and Bhuvabhuti. And surely ** it is as 
impossible to separate Kalidasa from this galaxy of 
literary men and throw him six centuries back- 
wards, t. e , to within two centuries of Ashoka and 
his Buddhistic council, as it is impossible to separate 
Shakspeare from the Elizabethan poets and to 
assign to him a da'.e within two centuries of Alfred's 
time.'' 

Thus it becomes quite evident that the poet 
belongs to that period of the ancient history which 
is fitly styled the Augustan era. It was in this era 
that the co -ntry had some respite from foreign 
invasions, and it was in this era that the arts of 
pence flourished. It was at once an era for techui- 
cal arts, for industries and manufactures, for scienco 
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and literature, and fop religion and law; and it was 
n this period that the national epics were retouched 
and the numerous Puranas composed, modified and 
expanded. 

Manners of the people. 

In this period of general peace and revival of 
learning the manners of the people are worth know- 
ing. Though free from the fears of foreign invasion, 
the country did not enjoy complete internal peace, 
as internecme wars were carried on now and then; 
and howsoever our poets may conceal them, there are 
Glehr (races pointing them out, though it has to be 
admitted that they were not very common ; and tlie 
vigorous growth of literature which continued for 
several centuries, following the accession of 
Vikramaditya to the throne and the expulsion of the 
Huns, is an evidence of their paucity. We find laws 
of administration and government enacted and 
faithfully followed out. We find that a kindly and 
sympathetic form of administration prevailed. 
Taxation was not heavy. The principle tl)at 
moderate taxation is not a means of despoiliuif 
people of their earnings for the purpose of enricliing 
government treasuries but is a means to provide 
the ruling body with a fund to be expended on the 
protection of the people, was enunciated and ap- 
preciated. People's liberties were not trampled 
upon. Education was spreading, and tlic caste 
system, prevailing some centuries since and orga- 
nised with a view lo divide different industries 
among different classes, did not restrict education 
to the Brahman class alone. The absolute seclusion 
of women from the sight of the people, which 
came to be introduced in the later Pauranic 
age and was developed and enforced, among some 
communities of India, under the Mahomedan rule, 
was unknown during the early Pauranic age. We 
find numerous instances of married and unmarried 
women mixing with males and passing through 
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crowded streets. Early marriages or betrothals of 
the later times were by no means compulsory in 
that age. Education was not restricted to males 
only. Girls were taught reading and writing 
as a matter of course. But their education fre- 
quently comprised even painting, singing, 
dancing and versification. The rights of marriage 
were the same as they were before and are now. 
The family system was the joint family system of 
to-day which led to constant family dissensions. 
Widow-marriage was not forbidden. Festivities 
and fairs were common. Dramatic plays were not 
performed in public theatres as now, but in the 
n)yal courts or at the places of fairs. Their 
performance was, therefore, not regular, but occa- 
sional, when the people were disposed to be merry 
or the kings or big lords wanted to be amused. 
There were grog-^hops and possibly fire- 
water Was a general driuk. Slave-servants were an 
important item. We road of Tavanis or forester- 
slaves. Whoever thef^e were — the Bactrians or thq 
Cambodians or the Huns or the aborigenes — that 
slaves vere common, that persons sold themselves or 
were sold as slaves appears to be beyona any doubt. 

KaltJasa. 

In this age, when the minds of the people were 
exhilarated and gl ddened by political peace, 
when the patronage of monarchs persuaded men to 
emulate one another in literary pursuits, was born 
our^ poet Kalidasa, whose matchless flights in the 
region ot fancy and the sphere of poetry were 
in concord with the surrounding circunjstances. 
Now b( fore narrating a few merits of our poet as a 
poet, let us briefly point out what poetry is. A mere 
metrical composition or an arrangement of gingling 
sounds does not constitute poetry. It is something 
expressed in words which touches the inmost chords 
ot human mind and which produces a lasting sense 
of delight. Poetry is thus defined by the ablest 
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Sanskrit rhetoricians, and in it they loan morC' 
towards the Baconian than the Aristotelian theory. 
According to them either prose or verse may 
be poetry. But English critics would say that 
a prose-poetry though pleasurable may not be read 
often with tlie same rapture ; whereas the same 
narrated in metre and rhyme becomes a 
source of lasting and unmitigated pleasure. Verse 
is therefore an artificial source of pleasure. •' It 
is an incentive to fix attention or a device for 
economising it.*' Aribtotle in the beginning held 
that poetry, viewed generally, was imitation, but 
afterwards he modified his view. He latterly thought 
that poetry represented actions and events less 
ordinary and interchanged and that it endued them 
with more rareness than is found in nature. Thus 
his original theory of poetry be ng merely imrigi- 
native passion consistent with nature fell to the 
ground by his own modified views. According tio 
Aristotle's first views, poetry is tnithful and im - 
tative, and according to Bacon it is creative and 
fantastical. " Poetry," says Bacon, 'Ms a part of 
learning in measure of words, for the most 
part restrained but in all other respects extremely 
licensed.'* Mammata has also spoken of poetry as un- 
fettered by laws, and as thus distinguished from the 
creation of god or nature, which is subject to certain 
laws. *^ Reason,'' Bacon sums up, '' doth buckle 
and bow the mind into the nature of things/* 
whereas poetrj *^ doth raise and erect ihe mind, by 
submitting the shows of things to the desires of 
the mind." It cannot therefore be truthful to 
nature. This question of the theory of poetry 
was a disputed point in Euro[)0 as it was in this 
country, Wordsworth defined it as Aristotle first did. 
Coleridge's disquisitions on this subject are develop-^ 
inents of the Baconian theory. Poetry was consi- 
dered an antithesis to prose, and Coleridge pointed 
out that the true antithesis was between poetry 
and science. As in this art, so in the art ot paintr 
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ing the same question engaged the minds of the 
people of Europe, and different theories were 
adopted at different times* Tims pre-Kaphaelitiem 
consisted in advocating the doctrine of exact imi" 
tation of nature, as opposed to the doctrine of Sir 
Joshua lleynolds that a true artist must improve 
and correct nature. And truth to say, whatever the 
doctrines held by the different masters of these arts, 
the Baconian theory was followed by both the above! 
mentioned advocates. Even AVordsworth's own poetry 
has falsified his doctrine everywhere. " The poetic 
or imaginative faculty ,'* says Masson, " is the power 
of intellectually producing a new or an artificial 
concrete; and the poetic genius or temperament is 
that disposition of mind which leads habitually or 
by preference to that kind of intellectual exercise.'* 
And this intellectual exercise may consist " in the 
imagination of scenes or objects, of incident, of 
physiognomy and costume, of states of feeling, which 
last enters in lyric poetry, in the epic, and the 
drama.*' Thus '* those who having the largest 
amount of poetic genius of this kind associate 
therewith the more extensive array of intellectual 
qualities, ( such as exquisite propriety and de* 
licacy of style, easy and perfect mastery over the 
lans^uage, depth, originality, richness of humour, 
and fire and passion) are the poets of the greatest 
universal charm." 

Now who would deny to Kalidasa the claim 
to the highest distinction as a poet of this nature ? 
Of course Bha^'avi is considered by some to excel 
Kalidasa, in vigour of thought and language, a 
spirited and lofty eloquence in expression, though 
ill the richness of creative farjcy, in true tenderness 
and pathos, in the sweetness and melody of verse, 
bur poet is decidedly his iT)cister, Then it is 
contended that the palm of superiority deserves to 
be given to Bhavabhuti, who and our poet only 
occupy the highest eminence in the region of poetry. 
Whoever has read Kalidasa's two best dr^^m^s and 
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hid poems, and has also rea^l the three draroas of 
Bhavabhuti, will not fail to notice in the latter a 
remarkable variety of incident, treatment and senti- 
ment, as also a most finished style and a highly 
pregnant language that truly touche the inmost 
chords of the heart; and in the former a similarity 
of conception, incident and treatment ? And if 
variety of conception goes a great way in the 
formation of the estimate of a poet, the contention 
of giving to the author of the Uttara-Bamacharita 
superiority over Kalidasa may be said to have sound 
substratum for it. Why is Shakspeare valued so 
much ? Mainly because of this variety. His 
thirty-six plays present a world of humanity in 
its manifold phases. Each character that he has 
depicted forms a distinct entity just as each indi- 
vidual unit ot God's creation presents a palpable 
or minute difference from another iidividual unit. 
That Bhavabhuti has shown such a variety and 
that Kalidasa has not shown it is therefore a 
contention which cannot be contradicted. Yet 
our poet no doubt possesses matchless qua- 
lities. His perspicuity, his brevity, his elegance, 
his dignified demeanour, his condensation of thought 
are admirable and incomparable. Dr. Bhandarkar 
in a few pointed sentences thus draws a distiction 
between the two poets. "Kalidasa has more fancy, is 
a greater artist than Bhavabhuti. He suggests ihe 
sentiment which Bhavabhuti expresses in forcible 
language. The characters of Bhavabhuti may weep, 
whereas those of lyalidasa may shed a few tears 
only, if at all. In the language of Sanskrit critics 
Kalidasa's Jfasa is conveyed or Abhivtjakla by tho 
Lak^hya or the Vyanfft/a sense of words, while Bhava* 
bhuti's is conveyed by the Vachija s«nse only," 
Thus Dhwani in which the excellence of poetic 
pleasure is held to consist by Sanskrit rhetoricians 
abounds in the writings of oiir poet. 

To whomsoever the palm of superiority may be 
giv&n^ it is a fact that Kalidasa has not only been 
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a favourite poet of this country but has charmed even 
Europe. AVho has read his poem Raghuvamsha and 
ia tired of it? Who has not been enchanted by his 
Shakuntala? They are works which, ever so often 
read, will never weary, will never cease to enrapture 
the reader, never fail to furnish him with some new 
cause for delight. Goethe, on reading the Sha- 
kuntala, thus declared : — 

*' Wooldst thon the joung jear's blossoms and the fraits 
of its dedino, 

And all by which the soul is charined, euraptured, 
feasted, fed P 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole 

name combine ? 
I name th^o Sakuntaia I and all at once is said" — 

Alexander Von Humboldt thus expressed him- 
self: ^' Kalidasa, the celebrated author of the 
Sakuntaia is a masterly describer of the influence 
which nature exercises upon the minds of lovers. 
Tenderness in the expression of feeling, and richness 
of creative fancy, have assigned to him his lofty 
place among the poets of all nations." Monier 
Williams thus says: **No composition of Kalidasa 
displays more the richness of his poetical genius, the 
exuberance of his imagination, the warmth and play 
of his fancy, his profound knowledge of the human 
heart, his delicate appreciation of its most refined 
and tender emotions, his familiarity with the work- 
iilgs and counter- workings of its conflicting feelings, 
in short, more entitles him to rank as the Shaks- 
peare of India than the Shakuntala." These are 
but fit praises: for "no sweeter or lovelier creation 
has emanated from the human fancy than the 
gentle and tender souled forest maiden Shakuntala," 
and what may be said of the poet from this his 
work is corroborated by a lew of his other works also. 
The best fame bearers of this poet are the Raghu- 
vamsha; the Meghaduta, the Shakuntala and the 
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Vikramorvaahiya. Tho story of the Raghus ia a more 
fitting subject for history than for poetry and it was 
K'llidasa's unbounded genius alone, that could thus 
fsnliven it. He shows an intimate knowledge of the 
court life, the scenes whereof he paints with a 
masterly skill. His descriptions are always rich and 
truely poetic. Of course his natural descriptions do 
not approach those of Wordsworth; but the defi- 
ciency may be due to ihe difference between the 
ways of living of the two poets, Wordsworth having 
a passion for natural and forest scenery, while the 
observation of nature's beauty of our poet was perhaps 
more or less confined to the city or the surrounding 

{)leasure-gardens. Yet his descriptions are frequent* 
y grand and are only surpassed, if at all by any, by 
'those of Bhavabhuti. In Meghaduta he has indeed 
taken a matchless fiiglit. Such a purely irnaginativCi 
passionate and beautiful poem can only be produced 
by a Kalidasa, or a Shakspeare or a Milton. Had 
, Kalida -a written nothing else and left only this little 
poem, it would have immortalized him as a poet of 
the greatest merit. In reality, in all his works, he 
displays a rich and superb fancy and the reader re- 
mains from the first to the last under its spell. His 
chief claim to merit is the inimitable melodiousness of 
versification, the sweetness of style and charming 
simplicity of language, which is ever elegant and 
chaste and never stoops to vulgarity. What is called 
prasad in Sanskrit is the common attribute of all 
his writings. His similies are exact and wonder- 
fully perfect. Ilis descriptions of nitural creations, 
such as he has observed, may throw into the back- 
ground the most bcautitul paintings in colours. Ho 
has an unfailing capacity to vary the language suit- 
ably to the different feelings and sentiments, inci- 
dents or occasions. WheUier he describes the heroic 
or the erotic, the pathetic or the fearful, he is always 
at his best, though he is always spoken of quite 
truly, as the master of the erotic. His style is 
always pithy and short but sweet and clear and pre- 
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gnant He expresses in a few striking terms what 
others might express in a yam however forcible. 
Such a power itself bespeaks a wonderful command 
over the language. Suggestiveness is a great 
merit of his words or speeches and is surpassed 
by none. His ideas of women are not the mean 
ideas of those who miglit speak of them as slaves or 
as objects for the gratification of brutal passions; 
and so he luis spoken of them always with touching 
tenderness and respect. What is termed the sublime 
is the greatest qu.ilification of our poet and is his 
peculiar possession unowned by anybody else. 
Dryden spoke of Homer and Milton as the only 
poets who possessed it. Were he to live when 
Kalidnsa's first work was published in Europe, he 
might have found reason to add the name of Kalidasa 
to those two poets, with regard to the possession 
of that quality. 

Besides the works mentioned above Ritusamhar 
and Rumarsambhnva arc unquestionably his works. 
Latterly Prof. Weber has shown that Malvikagni- 
mitra must also be his production. The smaller 
works of Shrutabodha^ Shrinqaratilaka and Shringar- 
rasashtaka also claim his authorship. A good many 
other works which are also ascribed to Kalidasa are 

as follows:— 5re^F3T;r^TJH, xr^rNfTJTT^JT, ^j^^rs^, fr^r^f 
JTT?3r, ^^cii^rtt, ^^iwiH^^, ^rsnit^, wsr^, nirnrip^, 

fcfi%^rWT. Most of these, however, prove to be not 
the productions of Kalidasa at all or, if of one, he 
must be a different Kalidasa from the poet of 
Shakuntala. 

The poet of such highly eminent poetic parts as 
have been pointed out above, is the author of the 
drama Vikramorva^hiya. The story of the play is 
as old as the Rig- Veda and is in its first conception 
a myth of the Sun (Pururavas-bright-eyed) pursuing 
the dawn ( Urvashi-wide-pervading ). The two 
unite in the morning for a whilci and then separate. 
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until towards the evening tliey meet together again. 
The. story of the Puranaa of a mortal king wooing a 
damsel of divine birtli is therefore an allegory based 
on that natural phenomenon. It is dillerently told 
in the different Puranas. The difference between the 
story as related in the several Puranas and as 
found inSlie play is supposed by Wilson to be due to 
a probability that the Puranas were composed after 
the composition of this play, otherwise the poet, ho 
says, would not have deviated from them in deference 
to them. 

JSourees of the plot. 

The story as given in the Vishnupurana and 
Padmapurana runs as follows: — Urvaslii, the Upsa- 
rasy incurred the displeasure of Mitra and Varuna 
who sentenced her to become the consort of a mortal. 
In consequence of it she became enamoured of Puru- 
ravas, the son of Budhaand Ihi, She was beautiful and 
easily impressed the king*, who eventually married 
her after having agreed to her two coucliticms, which 
were that her two pot rams should be taken by the 
king under his own charge and guarded against being 
taken away by fraud or lorce, and that she was never 
to behold the person of the king divested of his rai- 
ment. The king accepted the conditions and the couple 
lived in the forest of Chitraratha near Alaka, the capi- 
tal of Kuber for (51* yearfi in perfoct happiness. 'I he 
absence of the nymph was felt in the Swarga and all 
pleasures appeared vapid without her. So towards 
the end of the curse a few Grandharwas came down, 
entered the slee )ing apartment and carried ofl" one of 
the rams. Its bleatings awoke Ihvashi who echoed 
its cries and aroused the prince; but he being naked 
and fearing to be seen in that condition by her, liesi- 
tated to start for the rO(H)very of the rain. Immedi- 
ately the second ram was taken away, which excited 
atresh her grief and the king's anger also. He left 

* This is not oaeutioued in tbe play. 
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tho Led and thinking that the darkness prevailinjs^ 
would prevent Jier from seeing him ran after the 
thieves. Presently a flash of lightning disclosed the 
monarch's undressed person to the nymph, which 
thereupon put an end to their union and Urvashi im- 
mediately disappeared and went to the Swarga, When 
the king became conscious of his loss, his grief knew 
no bounds. He long wandered in quest of his love 
and after many years elapsed, he came to a lake in the 
Euru-kshetra, Among the few nymphs who were 
sporting on the bank he found Urvashi whom he im- 
plored to return. But not disposed to do so, she per- 
suaded him to return to his kingdom on the promise 
of visiting him once a year. This promise she kept 
and six children, of whom Ayus was the eldest, were 
the issue of their annual meetings.* But these occa- 
sional interviews were far from satisfying the king 
who was therefore miserable. The Gandharvas saw it 
and sent him a brazier charged with fire with which 
they directed him to perform a sacrifice in the forest 
to attain his wishes. The king repaired to the forest 
to perform the rite, but reflecting that he had quitted 
Urvashi, he returned to seek the nymph leaving 
the fire-vessel in the forest. He did not find his wife 
and returned to the forest where to his surprise the 
brazier was gone and in its stead stood a Shami and 
Ashwatha tree. Pururavas broke a branch off 
either tree and rubbing them together produced 
fire, of wliich he made three divisions and with 
those he performed several sacrifices and obtained 
the rank of Gandliarva and was elevated to Swargfa 
where he enjoyed the constant union with Urvashi.'j' 

The story which is given in Brihatkathasagar 
differs in many points from either the Purana or 
the play. MaUiia-Purana contains the story more 
conformably to the play. It runs thus: The divine 



* The play ontaius nothing of this and closes with tho 
appearance of iNyus. 

t All this is diflfereut in the pluy. 
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Tara bore to Soma a son who was named Budha. 
JBudha begot by Ila a son, who was named Pur uravas. 
He became the monarch of seven earths. Kesin and 
myriads ofDaityas fell before his prowess and Urvashi 
fascinated by his personal graces became his bride. 
Once Virtue^ Wealth and Desire paid him a visit 
to ascertain which of them was the most esteemed 
by him. On the king having decided for Virtue, the 
other two were offended, and Wealth pronounced 
upon him a curse that he would fall by his avarice 
and Desire did the same and declared that he 
should be separated from his wife and suffer dis- 
traction in the forest of Kumara on the Gandha- 
madana mountain. But Virtue declared that he 
should enjoy a long and pious life and that his des- 
cendants should multiply and rule for ever. Puru- 
ravas was in the habit of paying a visit to Indra 
every day. Having ascended his car and accompny- 
ing the Sun in his southern course he beheld once 
the demon Kesin seize and carry off the nymphs 
Urvashi and Chitra-Lekha. He then attacked and 
destroyed the demon with the shaft VayUj rescued 
the nymphs and established Indra on his throne, 
which the demon had endangered. He was once in- 
vited to a festival at which was performed a play called 
Laxshmi-swayamwara, the invention of Bharata, and 
by Indra's command Eambha, Menaka and Urvashi 
performed their parts. Urvashi who performed the 
part of Laxshmi, forgot her part in her admiration of 
the king and incurred the high displeasure of the 
sage, who sentenced her to separation from the 
prince on earth and condemned her to pine for him 
for fifty-five years, transforn^ed into a vine, until re- 
stored to the regrets of Puraravas. Urvashi after the 
expiry of her curse bore him eight sons. This story 
is nearly that of the play. 

Vikramcrvashiya. 

The play is indeed fit to be ranked among the 
best. The story is simple and consequently there 
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is not a great display of character, but the timid con- 
stancy of Urvashi is not unhappily contrasted with 
the irresolute haughtiness of the queen. The poet 
shows thorough acquaintance with the springs of 
human feelings and his observations on the relations 
of tho sexes in domestic life are equally shrewd and 
just. The chief charm of the piece, says Wilson, is 
its poetry. The story, the situation and the charac- 
ters are all highly imaj;inative and nothing can sur- 
pass the justice and beauty of many of the thoughts. 
One feature which distinguishes it from the poet's 
other works or from the works ot other poets is the 
Prakrit verses which according to some texts are put 
into the king's mouth in the Fourth Act, where he 
plays very much the nart of the mad King Lear of 
8haks[)eare, These prakrit verses hare been held by 
some to be genuine, by others as spurious, and thus 
the question has yet remained open. If genuine, 
they raise the question as to whether the prakrit 
was a spoken language at this time. Prof. Weber 
opines that the written language was much different 
from the spoken language; and it is doubted whether 
the Sanskrit was ever a spoken tongue. But it 
would not be too much to assume that the Sanskrit 
may have been both the written and the spoken 
tongue for a few centuries after the Vedic and a lew 
centuries f)rior to the Paur^nic period. Then it ap- 
pears unque3ti(mablo that in the last epoch of 
India's ancient history, the spoken language was the 
prakrit possibly of a high order. Whatever it be, 
if the prakrit verses be genuine, (and we are rather 
inclined towards the other supposition) it adds to 
other evidence which goes to prove that the f rah it 
was a spoken language during the fiflh epoch. 

Of all the Acts, the first and the fourth are the 
best, and the first is better than the fourth. The 
scene in the first is laid on the Uemakuta mountain, 
where also the last Act of Shahmtala is laid, and 
which circumstance may lead one to conjecture that 
Vikramorvashiya may have been written immediately 
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after the brilliant production of Shakuntala was 
finished. The erotic in the first Act of our play has 
reached the climax und its representation leaves an 
inefliible impression on the reader's mind. The 
following Acts excepting the second best viz. the 
fourth are not so interestinsf. 

Between the Shakuntala and the present play, 
there is a good de:il of correspondence. The subject 
of each is taken fiom heroic mythology and a royal 
denii-god and a nymph of more than mortal mould are 
the hero and the heroine of both. Tiiere is the same 
vivacity of description and tenderness of feeling, the 
same delicate beauty in the thoughts and elegance in 
the style in both. It may be difficult, says Wilson, to 
decide to which the palm of superiority belongs. Bub 
the story of the present play, he continues, is per- 
haps more skilfully woven and the incidents rise oat 
of each other more natur dly than in tlie rival play, 
while on the other hand there is perhaps no one 
personage in that play so interesting as its heroine. 
On reading the Shakuntala^ the student expects to 
see a variety in the present phty, considering the 
prodigious power of the poet. Bat he is much dis- 
appointed in that respect. He feels that tiie one 
play ought to be quite distinct from the other in in- 
cidents, places of amusement, and iu d< iioueuient. 
But he finds nothing of the kind. This is a great 
defect. There is no doubt, however, that all 
points considered the palm of superiority be- 
longs to the play of Shakuntala. It may be asked 
whether the intercourse of heroes and of goddesses in- 
troduced in the play may nob appear fantastic to the 
English reader. But Wilson answers that such in- 
terci>urse is a familiar theme of their youthful 
studies and the transformation of Urvashi into a vine 
is not without abundant parallels in the metamor- 
jihoses of Ovid. The personages and situations of 
the superhuman portion of the drama are both ele- 
gant and picturesque and the grouping of the 
pymphs upon the peaks of the Himalaya or the des- 
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cent of Narada through the fields of either might be 
represented with beauty and facility by means of 
modern theatrical inachmery. The incidents, he ad- 
mits, are trivial and the loves of the hero and the 
heroine are unimportant; but they are subject, he 
points out, to awful coiitrol, whose interference in- 
vests ihnw with a (li;j:nity su[)crior to their natural 
level. Fate is the ruling princi[)le of the narrative. 

Before proceeding" to give contents of the 
drama, we may present to the reader a short sum- 
mary of Wilson's remarks regarding certain drama- 
tic to::)ics. 

T7ie source of the Hindu Drama. 

'I ho theatrical rcj/reaentations of modern Europe 
are the legitimate offsprings of the classical drama. 
Their merits or defects were inliered from their 
I)arents. The defects or the merits of the Hindu 
theatre are its own. The Hindu theatre neither bor- 
rowed from the nations of Europe, since there was 
no such literature current there before the l4th or 
15th century when the Hindu theatre began to 
decline; nor from the Alahomedrtns whose literature 
is conspicuous by complete exclusion of theatrical 
writings ; nor from the Presians, the Arabians or 
Egyptians among whom such literature was not 
naturalized; nor from the Greeks or the Chinese, 
since the Hindu theatre presents characteristic 
varieties of conduct and construction which strongly 
evidence both original design and national develop- 
menk, not found in these last. 

Its classification. 

The Hindu theatre belongs to that division of 
dramatic composition which modern critics have 
agreed to term Romantic in opposition to what some 
schools have been pleased to call Classical. 

Naiaka. 

Nataka \^ the moat perfect kind of dramatic 
composition. The subject should be a celebrated one 
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and important The story should be selected fronl 
inythological or historical record; it may also be ficti- 
tious or mixed, or partly resting on tradition and 
partly on the creation of the author. Like the Greek 
trag^y the Nataka is to represent exalted person- 
ages, a monarch, a demi-god, or a divinity The 
action or more properly the passion should be but 
one of love or heroism. The plot should be simple, 
the incidents consistent, the business should spring 
direct from the story and should be free from prolix 
and episodical interruptions. The time should not be 
protracted and the duration of an act should not 
exceed one day, tliough it may be extended to a 
few days or a years as may be. required by circum- 
Btatices. When the action cannot be comprised 
within tlese limits the less important matter may 
be thrown into a narrative between the acts or 
explained by one of the actors. The diction should 
be perspicuous and polished. In many of theso 
characteristics the Nataka presents an obvious ana- 
logy to the tragedy of the Greeks. 

With regard to the unities of Aristotle it mry 
be pointed out that that of action is fally recognised, 
that of place is not noticed, that of time is made to 
conform to the necessities of the particular drama 
e. g. 12 years are supposed to pass between the 
First and the Second Act in the Uttararamcharita 
and also in this play between the 4th and the 5th. 
This affords an analogy to the licence of the 
Romantic drama. 

Tragedy and Comehj. 

The tctal absence of the distinction ^^twecn the 
comedy and the tragedy, is analogous 1 o the Spanish 
and English drama, to wliich the terms tragedy and 
comedy in their ancient signification are not applica- 
ble, as they blend seriousness or sorrow with levity 
and laughter. Moreover a tragic catastrophe is 
prohibited by a positive rule by which death on the 
stage is disallowed. 
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Nor 18 itfl moral purport neglected and tbe chief 
fliim of the theatre is considered to consist in disguis* 
ing, by the insidious sweet, tbe unpalatable but 
salutary bitter of the cup. 

The length of the Hindu play is its another pe- 
culiarity. It is not as long as tbe Athenian per- 
formance. 

The ten rupakas and the eighteen upmpakas 
convey a satisfactory proof that the Uindus had cul- 
tivated the dramatic literature to a great extent. 

Dramatic arfangemertt. 

In the Hindu drama every piece opens vrith a 
prelude or induction which, in its propitiatory part 
and that of past occurrences, resembles tbe prologuecT 
in ancient times such as those of Euripides and 
Flautus, or in modern times such as the Faust of 
Goethe which affords a specimen of an induction. 

By whom the Nandi is to be spoken, it is not 
certain. Perhaps it is spoken by the manager or some- 
body else, or by tbe manager not in bis theatric 
costume. 

Conduct of the plot. 

The business of the play is termed m^. Every 
business involves five elements — the ift^r, ^^, ^?TnrT, 
XTF^t, and ^TT^. The object of the business admits of 
five conditions, such as WV^, ^Tt?r, m^^ivi, P^TcfTp^fand 
ift<AMm, which combining with the five elements give 
rise to combinations of incidents called sandhisj by 
which an object is ultimately attained. The 
Sandhis are: g^, XTfcfg^, ^p? f^jj^, ^^51%, or fJmW. 
It is clear from what has been stated that consider- 
able artifice must have been employed by the Hindu 
dramatists in the construction of their fable to 
authorise such a complicated sub-division of its 
details. 

Characters of the Drama. 

The hero in a high class drama must be a gr-d, 
a demi-god or a mortal drawn from mythology, his- 
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tory or fable or from the poet's imagination. He is 
either ^f^ or tffFcT, or ^tt^rrf or ^^[Ttr, No incongruity 
with the prescribed conditions of such a hero it 
permissible. Heroines are specified with equal 
minuteness. All women from the divine to the 
lowesb mortal can be introduced into a play and into 
the presence of stranger men, which shows that the 
Mahomedan Zenana system did not prevail and 
the social restraints put upon the Hindu woman 
wore by no means of the severest kind as has been 
usually supposed. Schlegel observes that every 
theatre has its buffoon, and the Vidushaka of the 
Hindu theatre is that buffoon. He bears more 
affinity to Sancho Panza perhaps than any character 
in western fiction, imitating him in his shrewdness 
and simplicity, his fondness for good living and his 
love of ease. He takes part in the several intrigues 
and occasionally suffers for it. He is always lively, 
sometimes witty, though of no lofty kind. 

The Argument. 

Act I. 

Pururavas, the king of the kingdom, the capital 
of which is the city of Pratiathan, situated at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jamna, was, one 
morning, returning after doing homoge to the sun, 
when on the way, he heard some female sluieks for. 
help. He found two nymphs bewailing the loss of 
their friends, Urvashi and Chitralekha, who M^ere 
seized away by the demon Keshi while they were 
half way back from the town of Kuber. He consoled 
them and on asking them to wait on the Ileniakuta 
mountain, he directed his car to the direct ion, the 
fellow was seen to have flt?d away with his booty. 
He soon over-took the cowardly fellow, defeated and 
killed him, and restored the victims to their friends 
who were waiting on the niountain. The girls had 
swooned, and recovered their senses with some 
eflfort. On inquiry by Urvashi as to who her deli- 
verer was she was pointed out the king. They saw 
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each other and were both impressed with each other^s 
charms and felfc drawn towards each other. She 
said her thanks and with her friend returned to 
Indra's court, escorted by Chitraratha, Indra's 
General, who was told by Indra to attack, seize and 
punish Keslii for liis foul act, but who, on his way, 
had learnt of the king's act, and had therefore come 
to pay respects to him and invite him to Indra's 
court. The king then returned to his capital. 

Act il 

• The king on his return finds that his mind is 
hopelessly gone with the damsel. He becomes list- 
less to all atTairs, and is absent-minded even at 
home and before his queen, Aushinai, the daughter 
of the Lord Keshi. She suipects the true cause; 
and being sure that the truth may bo learnt from 
the simple friend of the king, Vidusliaka, sends 
her trusty maid Nipunika to him. She uses a 
trick, dissembles cunningly and tempts the fellow 
to open his heart which was already about to 
burst with tlie secret The maid communicates the 
secret, learnt from him, to her mistress, whose pride 
is thus wounded and who wishes inunediately to 
reprimand her husband. Meanwhile the king after 
dismissing the Court a little before the usual hour 
of the morning, meets her friend and both repair to 
the pleasure-garden for florae diversion. There, 
when tliey have sat a-while, Urvashi accompanied 
by her friend, arid inspired Avith love goes 
to meet the king. She listens to his heart- 
pourings, concealing herself by her divine power, 
and is convinced of his devotion to her. Wishing to 
communicate her own attachment to him, she writes 
an epistle on a specially created birch-leaf and 
drops it before tlie king. Soon after they appear 
bcfoio the king, and now they should have been 
united together. Jiut an obstacle comes in the way. 
She is called away by the order of the king of gods 
to present herself in his Court, as she was to perform 
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her part in the play named Laxmiswayamwar to be 
performed that evening for Indra's amusement. 
Thus they are again separated to iheir mutual grief. 
The king begins to grieve, when his queen with her 
maid approaches. Meanwhile it had happened that 
Vidushaka had dropped the birch-leaf carelessly 
and it had been wafted away by the wind, just near 
where the queen was standing. Her maid readB the 
contents of the epistle and from it the queen is 
assured of his love for Urvashi and decides to make 
a present of it to the king. Just at this time, the 
king was pitiously asking the wind to restore it to 
him and the queen at once stepped forward and re- 
stored it to him. She then censures him. He tries 
to conciliate her by dissimulation and prostration. 
But she heeds it not and in anger leaves him. The 
king and his friend tlien return to the palace as it 
was mid-day and very hot. 

Act hi. 

Here news transpires that the damsel Urvashi, 
while performing her part, made a blunder for which 
she was cursed by her teacher; but that Indra in- 
tervened and to befriend his friend and ally, Vikram, 
to whom she by her revelation was deeply attached, 
he mitigated the punishment and told her to enjoy 
his company till she saw the face of her first child. 
Thereupon she with her friend alights into the 
Maniharmya palace. There the queen was busy in 
performing a Vrata^ with a view to propitiate the 
king whom she had insulted a short wliile ago, and 
which she now bitterly repents. The king is soli- 
cited to be present where the rays of the moon are 
shining, so that she may worship the moon there 
in his presence. After the worship is over, she bows 
to the king and assures him that she is no longer 
angry with him, that as a proof of it, she permits 
him to carry out his love for the damsel to its end, 
and that she would regard her as her sister. Then 
she goes away to break her day's fast in the evening. 
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Throusrbout this scvne the damsel and her friend ^ 
invisible to mortal persons have been watching. 
The permission of the Queen constituted a license (or 
her unobstructed union with the King. She appears 
before I lie King who takes her hand and marries her. 
Hi)\y the nigljt has pretty far advanced and the king 
and tin; dnniPcl repair to bed. Before going they 
mutually beg each other's pardon for all the trouble 
borne by both on each other's account. 

Act IV. 
The couple then g(X3S to sojourn at the Gandha'* 
madana forest to enjoy the honey-moon. There she 
accidentally notices one day the king watching a 
girl with longing eyes. She is incensed at this 
jpaithlcssncssand forsakes the king and while wander- 
ing away from him she unconsciously steps into tho 
forbidden part of Kumara's forest and is transform- 
ed into a vine, for such was the decree of the cele- 
brated boy. Her restoration was dependent upon tho 
touch with a gem named Sangamaniya, The king 
suddenly misses his bride and, maddened by grief, 
wanders about the forest in quest of her and questions 
trees, birds and beasts as to her whereabouts that he 
may go thither, find her out and fold her into his arms. 
Alter wiindering thns for some tin.e, he suddenly 
comes across some red jewel. He first despises it, 
but on advice from some invisible being that he should 
bear it on his person as it is with its help only that 
he may expect to be united M'ith his lost 
friend, he picks it up and again leads the quest. 
Immediately after this, he comes across a creeper 
which he fancies resembles his bride, and so em- 
braces her. On opening the eyes, whom does he 
find within his arms but his own wife ! Then 
she relates her account and both return to the capital, 
as it is long since they have been away and his 
subjects must have grown anxious. 

Ac:t v. 
After their return the gem is carried away by a 
vulture. The bird, while perched on a tree in the 
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forest of Chyavana, is shot with an arrow by a boy 
of the hermitage. The jewel and the arrow whicli 
are picked up by the king's servants are brought 
before the king by them. The name of '* Ayus^ the 
son of Urvashi and Pururavas*' is found engraved upon 
the arrow. Cliyavana nioinwlidH sends tlio l)oy 
with a female ascetic to tiie king, because, linving 
committed an act contrary to the rules of the ashrama^ 
he is no longer fit to be an inmate of it. Urvashi is 
sent for and she recognises her son. She then 
explains to the king the cause why he was kept away 
for twelve years. The ascetic dnme then departs. 
Now comes the time for the parting of Urvashi from 
Vikrama in obedience to the order of Indra. The 
kiug permits her to go back and resolves to betake 
himself to the forest. When Nanida at once revrals 
liimself and communicates the message of Indra, 
permitting Urvashi to live with hun all his life. 
The play ends with a benediction asked for by 
the king. 

The duration of the action. 

Aristotle's unities have been already adverted to. 
Amongst these, the unity of action is strictly ob- 
served by our dramatic writers by makiniij the central 
object fed by subordinate ones ; and the unity of 
time and place somewhat dincrcntly conceived by 
Indian dramatists, are foUoweil accorcling to the rules 
of the i^anskrit dramatic science. With respect to 
the action of the present play, it may be said that it 
covers a period of tlu*ee or four months, since it is 
found that it commences in Spring and is finished 
after the rainy season has fairly set in. At least the 
action of the first four Acts which appears continuous 
extends over this period. This is evident fronn 
the First Act ay here vernal beauty is described 
as seen round about ; from the Second Act where 
the king speaks of the day being very hot and the 
creepers to have flowerd ; from the Third Act 
M^here the rays of the moon are found to be very 
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pleasanlin the evening ; and from the Fourth Act 
where the king*s speeches discover that the monsoon 
has commenced and the first strong showers have 
fallen and turned stream-waters turbid. Coming 
to the details, the First Act opens with the king's 
return from the Surf/opasthana^ which evidently indi- 
cates the morning time. Tlic Second Act, which 
begins in tho midst of the king's council-business in 
the morning, closes at mid-day. The Third Act 
begins in tlie evening, for the pupils of Bharata are 
anxious to hurry away^ it being the time of the 
evening ablutions of their preceptor, and the king is 
shown to have finished his evening prayers ; also the 
moon has arisen and her rays are worshipped by the 
Queen. Apparently the action of the play, as deli- 
neated in the first three Acts, beginning Avith the 
springing up of love between the hero aad the 
heroine and their union, may be taken to be either 
spread ovor a day, having been commenced early in 
the morning and finished at night-fall, or spread 
over three different days on the argument that the 
events of these Acts cannot have happened in a 
single day- The action in the Fourth Act is timed 
in the early dawn, and the action of the last Act is 
also similarly timed, whereby the action of these two 
Acts is made to take two days. Thus the duration 
of the entire action of the play apparently becomes 
either three days or five- 

For the correct understanding of the plot, how- 
ever, a few days may be allowed for the full 
development of the love story. Then fifty-five 
years was the period of separation to be endured 
by the lovers on account of the curse hurled 
against Urvashi, which period has been adroitly 
bridged over by the poet by the creation of the 
fantastic brilliant stone called *' the uniter of lovers," 
the produce of the feet of Parvati, and reduced to 
but a few days' separation only leading to severe 
lamentation and quest on the part of the king. 
Similarly the twelve years' period during which 
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the king was engaged in performing the Naimisha- 
ranya sacrifice and which was, to all ap[)earance8, 
also the period during which the heir-apparenb 
to the throne was growing in age and being 
educated at the hermitage of Chyavana, have to 
be jumped over somehtw. This has to be done 
either by attributing the action of the Fifth Act to 
a day, twelve years later than the action of the 
first Four Acts or by anticipating that period and 
making the day of the event of the Fifth Act conti- 
guous with that of the preceding Acts and thus 
adjusting the whole action between the spring and 
the rainy season. On this subject, Wilson, with 
striking brevity, remarks " time uncertain," 

The scene of the Action. 

The place of the action in the First Act is laid on 
the Hemakuta, supposed to be situated to the North 
of the Himalaya mountain or between the Meru and 
the Himalaya ; that of the Second Act is laid in 
the garden surrounding the king's palace in 
his capital Fratisthana^ described as situated at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jamna and consi- 
dered identical with the ruins to be seen at Jhusi on 
the left bank of the Ganges, opposite to the modern 
Allahabad; that in the Third Act is laid in the 
royal palace ; that in the Fourth Act is laid in the 
groves on the Qandhamadana mountain, described 
by the Puranas to bo one of the mountainous barriera 
enclosing the central region of the world, in which 
the golden mountain Meru i^ supposed to stand; 
that in the Fifth Act is laid at the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Jamna in a royal tent 
pitched there. Thus the scene of the entire action 
of the play appears to be spread over the geographi- 
cal space extended to the known Himalaya, the 
mythical Kailasa and the unknown Gandhamadana 
mountain, with Pratisthana, the capital at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Jamra, as the central 
point, in places thus in part mythical or celestial 
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and in part connected with this mortal planet, 
which is in consonance with the character of the 
hero as a dcmi-Qod. Sucli a scene of action may, 
perhaps plausibly, be described as indefinite as 
Wilson has labled the time of the Action a3 
uncertain. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



OF THE PRELUDE. 
Sutradhar and Pariparshwakn^ 



OF rilE PL A i\ 

MEN. 

Vurnravas. — King of Pratit^lUluina, the hero. 

ISuta, — Charioteer. 

Ay us. — The bod of Purnravat* 

Manavaka. — The Vidushaha aud conBdential companion 
of the king. 

Chitraratha. — King of the Oandharvas the at'eudants on 
Indra* 

7/amt/a.— The divine sage, the son of ihahtnd. 

Kanchuki. — ChamberUiin. 

Eirati. — Forester. 

Yavani. — Bow-bearer. 

Gilava i '^^^ disciples of the sage Bharata. 

Urvashi — An Apsaras or nymph of Inrdrii*8 heaven. 

Chitralekha, — Another nyuiph, her frieijd« 

Sail aj an yd. \ 
llanibha, > Nymphs. 
Alenakd, J 

SatyavatL — A female ascetic. 

Ausmari. — The queen of Puviiravas and daughter of the 
king of Kdsi or Benares. 

Nipunikd. — Oue of her attendants. 

PERSONS SPOKEN OF. 

Indra — The chief of all the inferior deities, and sovereign 

of Swarga or Paradise* 
KM, — A Daitya an enemy of the gods* 

liharata. — A holy sage, the inventor of dramatic compo* 
sition. 

Narayana MtiMi.— Progenitor of Uurvashi. 

( fii[d^, OJessengers, Attendants and others. ) 
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ISknedigtion. 
May that Shiva, known as Sthanu, give yoa the highest 
beatitndc : he who is attainable by steady d^ivoti on and con- 
teniplation ; he who has been spoken of iu the Vedantas at 
the only one bein^ that pervading the heavea and the earth, 
stand) npnrt ; he, with regard to whom, the terra Isvara ( the 
one ruler) app'ied to none else, is significant to a sjUable; he, 
moreover^ who is sought in the inmost space (of their heart) 
by those who covet final omancipitioo^ suppressing their 
breath and their senses. 

(At ihe end of the Benediction* ) 

^ulradhar. — ( Looldng towards the curtain) IIo,' 
Marisha, come hither (at once.) 

( Pariparshwaia entering, ) 

PariparshwaJca. — Here am I, Sir. 

Sxitradhar.—Oh Marisha, the audience has fro^' 
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( ffcT ft«>*i'«i: ) 

quQutly witues^ed tlie represeatalioiis of t'le pUys of old dram!i- 
tic writers. So I will to-diy exhibit a hitlierbo unrepres3nted 
drama, warned Vilcrnmorvashlija. Therefore, tell all the actora 
to be carefal about their respective parts. 

Pariparsliwaha. — As your honour commands- 
( So saying he goes away. ) 

Sutradhar. — Woll, now I request my esteemed audience: 
(With a bow) " You will please listen with undivided attention 
this work of KalldAS, e ther through kind coumleratiou for u^ 
your humble servants, or through respect for the revered hero 
of this drama." 

( Behind the scenes, ) 
Help, help, whoever be V\e Irieni of gods, or whoever 
be able to walk on the surface of heaven. 

Sutradhar. — ( Paying attmtlon ) Hollo, what sound 
is this i\ the sky, which like the plaintive cry of Kurari birds 

11 ^^5; oiP^T^^g. 



( 5lrr PH-i+I'd: ) 
( HifTPRr ) 

( ?rcr:irf%5rcJnil^Tt ^rar ^?»^ ^«t ) 

breaks in upon my request. ( Meditating ) Ah yes, I see : 

The divine woman, the offspring of the tliigh of the saint, 
who was the friend of Nara, has been made a prisoner by th<« 
enemies of gods, when she was half way back from the Lord of 
Xaiinsa whom she had gone to pay ker respects to. Hence, it is 
the company of nymphs wliich is crying out for help. 

[Exit. 
(End of tub Prastavana.) 
( Then enter the nymphs of heaven. ) 

All. — Save, save, he who is the friend of godsj and b6 
who can walk the surface of the heaven. 

( Tlien enters the king Pururavas, shoving aside the 
curtain, in a chariot, driven by his charioteer.) 

King. — Stop, Stop crying. You have come to me, 
Pururuvas, who am just returned after the adoration of the sun; 
tell me what your Ladyships are to be protected from. 

- — ■ — ■ ■■' ■■ ■ ■■ ■ m 
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Jiambha' — From the insolence of a demon. 

King. — How has the insolence of the demon offended 
your Ladyships f 

Menaka. — Listen, sire; she who is the tender weapon of 
the great Indra when he is afraid of an excess of austeririos; she 
that shamed Lakshtri who was elated by her beauty ; 
she who is the ornament of heaven ; she, our dear friend 
Jlrvashi, was wendini; her way back ( with us ) from the hall 
of Kubera, when the demon Keshi, who resides in Hiranya- 
para ( the golden or snowy city ), and whom we happened to 
meet, bore her away a prisoner together with Cliitralekha. 

King. — Do you know, which direction the wretch 
pursued ? 

Sahajanya. — The North-East. 



N'toJc^ 
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Kinq. — Very well, banisb your grief (or despair);^ I will 
try to recover your friend- 

All* — That is worthy of one who is removed by t^ 
degree from Soma. 

King. — But, where will you wait for me ? 

Nymphs, — On this peak of Hemakuta. * 

King — Chariotoer, bond iho horsos toward the Norths 
Easterly direction and urge them to swift flight 

ChariDteer. — As your Majesty of long life commands, 
(He obeys accordingly.) 

King, — (Obaervinp the speed of the chariot.) It is well 
done: at this speeti, with which the chariot is driving, I caa 
overtake even Vainateya who has gpt a previous start of us, 
most surely therefore him who has wronged Indra, For, 

By the wind produced by the speed, the clouds being pound- 
ed are flyin;? like tlie dust before the chariot ; t^e revolutioa 

t'^^ftcTW; ^iJT%H^g,^w; iJm<=i«^MH^wj ^tm^^ 
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of the wheel gives rise as though to a new circle of spokes in 
the midst of its spokes ; the long Chowne placed on the heads 
of the horses, is motionless as in a picture ; and tlie banner 

streams straight and level at the top point of the flag and 

• 

}t8 own end. 

{Fxeunt the King and the charioteer in the chariot ) 
Hambha, — Friend, let us repair to the spot which is 

appointed. 

, {The rest, with an assent^ showing that they descend to the 

feah^ stand.) 

liamhha. — Do you think that tlio royal sage will be able 
to extract the dart («i anxiety) from our hearts ? 

Menaka. — Do not be mistrustful. (Don't you know) 
/Ten the great Indra invites him with due honor from the 
middle (mortal) world, and appoints him at the Lead of the 
victorious hosts, when a war has approached. 

t f^^lK*-HT^fir^Q^. X In some manuscripts the 
whole line reads as ?py(^^-^^ R^ ^m^z: in^ =^cyi^f^- 
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Ixamblia. — May he be quite victorious iu this ad- 
venture! 

( Jfter a moment s pause* ) 

Sahajanya, — Breathe freely, my friend, breathe freely* 
Here is visible the king's chariot named Somadatta ivhose 
flag, bearing ( the device of ) a deer, is spread out and playing. 
Indeed he cannot have returned without success. (All, with 
uplifted eyes, look. ) 

(Then enter the linp, the charioteer and Urvashi, sup^ 
ported by Chitralekha and with eyes closed with fear.) 

Chitralekha, — Breathe, dearest friend, breathe. 

King. — Come to consciousness, fair nymphj come to 
consciousness : 

timid one, the fear which broke out of the foe of 
gods is over, because the power oi the w elder of the 
thunderbolt guards the triple world* Open thou this large eye, 
as the lotus plant blows open the large lotus every morning« 
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Chitralehha — Alas ! how is it, she, who doos (seem to) 
live only by her hard breathing, does not still regain her cons- 
ciousness ? 

King, — Her Ladyship is terrbly affrighted. For, 
' Her heart, soft as the flower, does nob yet forego its tremor, 
which is indicated by the sandal ointment throbbing between 
the breasts. 

Chitralehha — Friend, compose yourself : you look like 
^ one who is not a nymph of heaven. 

(Urvashi returns to senses.) 

King, — Ah, your friend regains conscionsnoss. Lo ! 
This fair-featured one, almost relieved of her mental 



I 

qftonf^Rft: q^ft^^: I The second is spurious is proved 
by its being little more than a paraphrase of St. 6« 






6W00D, appears to gain freshness, like the ni£i;ht, wh'ch is being 
left by darkness, wheu the moon has just made her appear- 
ance ; like the flame of a nocturnal fire, which is mostly devoid 
of smoke ; like the Gangf j, (previously) muddled owing to the 
embankments having tumbled into it (clearing.) 

Cllitralekha> — Friend, take courage; the wretches, the 
enemies (obstructionist:^) of Qods, have, for a certainty, beeu 
defeated. 

Urvashi, — {Opening the ei/es.) Whn^t, by the great In --^ 
dra in^ho sees through supernatural power 7 

Chltralekha. — Not by the great Indra ; by this royal 
sage, Pururavas, whoso prowess equals th&t of Mahendra. 

Urvashi. — (Seeing ihe King^-^to herself.) The demon! 
have irdeed obliged me. 

King. — (Looking at Urvashi completely recovered — to 
himself.) Ah! what marvel if all the nymphs who wer« 
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eogaged in seducing tli^ sage Narayaiia, blushed (with 
humbled charms) on seeiug her who was produced from his 
thigh ! Or, it cannot possibly be tlie creation of a sage : 

^ May it be, that the very moon of lovely brinhtnoss was 
the progenitor in the creati^'n of her ; or the very Love whose 
main element is the erotic sentiment; or the month of spring 
rich in the production of flowers ; (for) how couKl an oUl an* 
chorite^ grown dull by the study of the Vedas, and whose 
thirst for pleasures is extingu shed^ have conceived (have been 
capable of [^roduciug) such a fascinating form 7 

Urvashi. — Friend^ where mny be our companions ? 

Ghitralekha. — The king, who extends (or promised 
them) safety, knows (it). 

King. — ( Looking at Urvashi. ) (The company of your 
friends) is in great grief. Know your ladyship : 

Even he will become uneasy by your absence, in whose 
blessed eye-path, you, handsome one, may chance to stand 
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btit once; what to s'ly then of those yoar friends whoso hearts 
are full of melting love for }ou. 

Urvashi. — (Aside.) Ilis sperch 19 indeed such as 
becomes a noble person. Or, what marvel if nectar flowed from 
the moon I (Ala a J) It is therefore I am eager to seo them« 

King. — (Pointing out with the hand,) These thy 
friends, you of beautiful person, behold from the Ilemakuta 
(peak) your face, to which freshness has returnedj like the 
muou brighteuing ou being released from the eclipsOi 

Ghitralekha. — Friend, behold. 

Urvashi. — (Longingly looking at the King-) Drinks 
mo as it were with the eyes sharing my grief* 
Chitrakkhci.—(ilcar,ingli) Who, friend ? 
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Urvaf<hL — The grou;* of frieriils. 

Hamhha, — {^VUhjoy) Here har^ arrived the ro}'*! sage, 
bringing with him Urvashi accompanied by Chltralck'ia, like the 
inooD gone near to the Vish -kha. 

Menahi, — (On seelnj) Both our dear objects have been 
achieved. This o:ir dear friend has been restored, and again 
this royal sage h nn!:urt. 

Sahajanya. — You have said truly; these demons are 
di83cuU to conquer. 

Ring. — This is the raountaiu-peak, charioteer ; descend 
the chariot. 

Charioteer* — As yon of long life command. (TFe obeys,) 

King- — ( Showing that he received a Jolt — to himself, ) 
Ah ! this descent on a rugged surface has compensated me. 

Since, owing to the jolting of the carriage this (my) 
shoulder wa^ b: oug-»t into contact with that of her whoso hips 
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nro coiup rablo to (duikI liko) a chariot, so us to cause the 
Imir to Rtaml erect, as if Love himself had blossomed. 

Urvishi. — (DlHshifKj) Friend, move that side a Utile. 

Chiiralekha. — I caunot. 

iJa//i6/ia.— Lat us worship the king who has dona 
our good. (All approach*) 

King. — Charioteer, s^op the chariot here, while, this 
beautiful-browed and eager lady meets her (also) eager friendsj 
as the season's beauty meets the creepers. 

{The charioteer acts accordingly*) 

AIL — Joy to the King, his Majesty has beenerowned 
irith A victory. 
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JE^/wjf. — And yoar Ladyship with tho comp »ny of your 
friends. 

Urvashi. — {Alighting from ihe chariot with the help of 
CMtralekha) Friend, embrace me olose'y. 1 had indeed given 
up all hopes of meeting my friends n^ain. 

(Tier friends immediately fold h'^r in their arms.) 

liambha, — May your Majesty become the protector of 
the e rt^ for a hundred Kalpas, 

Charioteer. — Long-lived king, (rushing) noise as of a 
chariot coming in hot haste is heard from the E:ist ; 

And, here on the peak of tlie mountain descends som-bodf 
from the sky, weaiino; ornaments of burnished gold, like a 
do. d with the lightening. 

{The nymphs turn their eyes.) 

All — Oh, Chitraratha! 

{Enter Chitraratha.) 
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Ghitraratha, — {Belwlding the King, with great respect.) f 
Tour Majesty flourishes by means of your valour, 8ufficieut> 
to oblige the great ludra. 

King. — Hollo, Lord of Qandharvas ! {Alighting) Wei* 
come, my dear friend. 

(They shake hands.) 

Chitraratha. — Friend, liaving learut from Narada that 
I fryashi was seized away by Keshi, he, of a hundred sacrifices, 
ordered out the army of Gandharvaa for her rescue. But 
meanwhile, we heard from the bards the panegyric on your' 
triumph, and came here io you. Your Majesty will condescend 
to visit Indra with us taking her with you. Your Majesty has, 
indeed, rendered signal service to the great Indra. Why, 

Formerly, she was given to Indra by Narayana^ and now, ' 
by you, a friend, having wrenched her from the hands, of the 
deaon. 

EAng. — No. Not so. 

It is undoubtedly tlirough the power of the Tbundereri 
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. that bis friends succeed in conquering his enemies. Even the 
echo of (the roar of) the lion, spreading (and deepening) through 
'the rifts in the (sides of) mountains^ puts elephaU'S to flight. 

Chitraratha. — It is well. Modesty is an embellishment 
. of exploit. 

King. — Friend, excuse me just at this time to Indr^i 
And therefore le<»d the nymph to Indra yourself. 
% Cliitraratha. — 'As your Majesty pleases. This way, 

this way, ladies. 

{Nymphs set out) 

Urvashi, — (Aside) Friend Ghitralekha, I am unable to 
take leave of thd royal sage; even though he has laid me under 
an obligation. You be, therefore, my mouth-pieco. 

Chitralekha. — {Approaching the King) Friend, Ur- 
TBshi requests : I wish, if permitted by your Majesty, to tako 
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your Maies y's fatno to tlio abodu of ilie great ludrai as I would ' 
my dearest frieucl. 

King, — Farewell, (ere long) to meet ap;ain. 
{All show that they climb the kky*) 

Urcashi, — {Appearing to fall) Oh, my garland (of 
pearls) of one llirea*! has beeu caught by the bush. [Turning 
round) Chitmlekha, help to extricate this. 

Chitralekha.— (Smilitiff J y) Caught too fast, most cer- ' 
tainly. Neither easy, I fear, to bo extricated • However- 
I will try. 

Urvashi, — Rojuember friend th's word of yours. ^ 

ChUralekha. — {Appears to disengage Iter.) 

King. — (?b himself) You have done a sweet thing 
plant, in throwing even a moment'ts obstruction in her departure; 
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for (it is because of that act) she, who is throwing; side-glauces 
ftad has half-averted her face, is seen over again by me* 

Charioteer. — Your Majesty: 

This missile presided over by the God Vayu having 
hurled the demons who had perpetrated crimes against the 
mighty Indra into the S:Ut sea, has entered again into the 
quiver, as the great snake enters his covert. 

King. — Bring hither, then, the chariot, that I might get 
into it. 

(7%<? charioteer does according! i/ i the King appears to 

climb up the car, TJrvashi with a sigh throws a 

glance at the King aiid departs with her 

friend and Chitraratha.) 

King. — {With face turned to the path led by Drvashi.) 

Ob, the god Love is bdut upon ( attainiui; ) an unattainable 
object: 
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This celestial woman, i\\ climbing up the middle region 
of her father, vit^lently pulls out (bnai*s away) my heart from 
my person like the re«:al she-swan (il)ing np into the air after) 
drawing ofF a fibrtf (rom a fibrous caat of tlio lo us, the end of 
^hich is lopped off. 

{Kzeunt alL) 

End or tub first Act. 
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ACT II. 

(Enter then the Vidushaka.) 

Vidushaha. — Oh ! bursting as I am with tho secret of 
the King, I shall not be able to set guard upon my tongue in 
company, like a Brahman ever intent on being invited to 
dinner, who, burst as he may (with his stuffed belly), cannot 
restrain his tongue. So I will stay here, in these outskirts 
of the palace, Viraanotsanga, which are thinly crowded until 
icy friend leaves tho council- chamber. {Walking about he 
stands here.) 

{Then enter the attendant maid, Nipnnilca) 

Nipunika. — I am thus commanded by her Gracious Ma- 
jesty the Queen, the daughter of the Lord of Kashi;: " Girl Nipa- 
»— — — ■ ■ ■ ■ _ . I ■ . ' * 
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nika, since my Lord has returned, having attended upon the god| 
Sun^ he appears vacant- minded. Ascertain, therefore, irom his 
dear friend, «ho good Mauavaka, the cause of his anxiety*'^ But 
how is that fellow of Brahman to be over-reached ? But why, the 
King's secret cannot re.^t long in his bosom any more than tho 
dew drops upon 'he ends of the (hin grass. Let me seek him 
out {Walkng about and observing.) surely, there is he 
seated motionless lor some reason or otlier like a monkey 
drawn in a picture* Let me approach him. (Approaching) 
Arya, I salute you. 

Vidushaha. — Hall to yoo. ( To himself.) On seeing 
that sly baggage of tho maid, the king's secret bursts out of the 
heart as it were. {Aloud) Well, Nipunika, where are you going 
about^ leaving your music-practice? 
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Nipunika. — To see your Worship, by the order of the 
Queen. 

VidushaJca. — What does her Majesty order? 

Nipunika, — Her Irfajesty Siys that your Worship who 
has always befriended her will not neglect her when she is in 
distress owing to some unusual sufFeriug. 

Vidushaha. — (Guessing) Is it that my friend has done 
anything to ofFeod her Majesty? 

Nipunika. — Arya, the Queen was addressed by the 
King by the narce of the woman who is the cause of the King's 
melancholy. 

Vidushaka. — (Apart) So his Majesty has let out the 
secret hi'nself ! Why should I plague myself with tongue- tiednessT 
(Aloud) What! She was addressed as Uivashi 1 Since he saw 
that nymph his Majesty has been out of his senses, and vexa 
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not only nor Majesty but myself also by turning bis face away 
from all divoiaious. 

Nipunika. — (Apart) So T have made a breach in the 
fortress of his Majesty's secret* {Alouil) Arya, ^hat am I to 
sjy to her Majesty? 

Vidusliaka^ — Inform her Majesty, O Nipunika, thai 
I will first try to wiu away his Majesty from the chas« of the 
mirage and then pay my respects to the Queen. 

Nipunika. — As Arya orders. {Exit.) 

(Bard behind the curtain^) 

Bard. — Hail .to the monarch whose function is consi* 
dered by us as balanced with that of the Suni the maker 
of the day, in that you drive out of the confines of your kingdom 
the dukr tondeucies of your subjects, and he chases away frox 
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the imiver-^e darkness for the benefit of the «lp.:iizon8 (of tins 
planet); (in that aifiiu) he, the I »rd of sploii(L)urs, "^inpends his 
course for a momenb in the coiitr.il vault of the sky, and you 
also follow your owu iuclinativ)Li iu the sixth division of the day. 

Vidus'iaJca. — {fjUtoniiLii)]lA My royal friend has risen 
from his seat of business and is couiiog hither. Let me first 
join him. {Exit. ) 

(End of Pravesiiaka.) 

{Then enter the King ill at ease and the Vidnshaha.) 

King- — That celestial nymph, since \ saw her, liis en- 
tered my heart In wiiicli a breach was ma<le by the unerring 
shaft of him who has a fish emblazoned on his banner. 

Vidushaica, — {To IdmselJ) Ah! indeed the poor daughter 
of the king of Kashi must have beea much annoyed. 
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King. — ^Kdow then, Manaraka, that she is impossible to 
describe elaborately (limb by limb); but hear, in biief, (her 
descriptioD). 

Vidufhaka. — I am all attention. 

King. — Her person bestows splendour on her ornaments, 
enhances the beauty of the decoraUons, affords itself a counter- 
standarJ of comparison to all ( popularly accepted) standards of 
comparison. 

Vidtishaka. — I should indeed think your Majesty has 
taken the vow of the Ohaiaka bird infyour coveted desire for 
divine drink. 

King. — To one stricken with the pang of separation no* 
thing else than a solitary spot is a solace. You will, thereforei 
lead the way to the Pramadavana. 

Vidudhaka.'H^To him$el/) What help! {Aloud) This^ 
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"way, this way, my Lord. (Walki7nj.) This southerly wiiul, as 
tkougli (iepntt'd by this sporting garden, advances to receive 

you as a ^' est. 

King, — {Loolcimj) This is a fit atiributo for this 
wind ; F*.-. 

In iin< rogtiating this Madhavi and in making that Kaxindi 
dancej he appears to me like a h)ver, on account of combining 
IQ him lovo (looue), and civility (to another). 

Vidiisluika* — Y« nr love also is of the samo kind. (On 

ivalhing) Here we are near the entrance of the garden. Flease 

you to enter. 

King. — Enter first. 

(Both entfir.) 

King. — (Looking ahead) Friend, in this garden-spot I 
have not j<electtd, I fear, a (sovereign) remedy for my distress. 

For> I desired to enter speedily this garden, but it brings 
BO relief ; I am in the plight of one, who, being borne down by 
the stream, swims against the current. 
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Vi lushaka. — How so? 

King — The Qvo-shaftefl one has been already torturing 
my raind which is irrevocable from ita desire for the nnaU 
tainable ; what then (how much more will he torture me) whea 
the manoro free^ in the garden, with their sliuhily grey leave* 
dropped down by the whid. blowing from the Malaya mouataioj 
have been showint^ frash sprouts. 

Vidtishaka — Away with despondency. In a short 
while this very A nanga will be your benefactor and accomplisher 
of your good. 

King. — The word of a Brahmin has been accepted. {Thejf 
loth pace about,) 

Vidushaka. — ^Yoar Highness may mark the beauty of 

this garden, indicating the presence of the Spring. 

- ' 
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King, — ^I notice it quite in every tree. For, 

Here behold, the Kurabaha flower red towards the end 
like the nails of a woman and black on the sides; the 
youDg Ashoka flower bud charming with its collected rednesa( 
and ready to burst; aod the new blossom on the Ghuta tree, 
yellow at the end, by the pollen slightly farmed in it; methiuks 
this vernal beauty, my friend, stands midway between childhood 
and yoatht 

Vidushaka. — This bower of Atimulcta creepers provided 
with a crystal slab is receiving your Majesty, with flowers drop* 
ped down by the contact of beas, as if it has collected itself tho 
materials of worship. May you accept it therefore. 

/viwjf.-— As you please. 

{Pacing ahout, they siL) 
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Vtdushaka. — Now seated here at ease, your Majesty may 
dissipate your grief, relating; to Urvashi, by your eyes being 
attracted by these fascinating creepers. 

King. — {Heiwing a sigh) Friend, my eye maddened by the 
sight of that beauty, doea not fasten its love on these forest 
creepers, which are studded with flow3rs, and which have penda* 
lous twigs. 

Think out therefore some expedient, which may secure me 
the object of my wishes. 

Vidy shaka. — {Laughing) Ah yes ; the physician to the 
mighty Indra who loved Ahalya and I to you who are yearning 
for Urvashi — both are^ indeed, out of our wits in our respective 
affairs* 

King. — Don't say so, for genuine affection certainly doea 
know what to do, I 
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Vidnshaka. — Well, I will think over it, but you must 
not disturb my cogitations by your eigha. {Seems to ponder over.) 

King. — {Gesticulating an omen — to himself) Unattain- 
ftblo is the lady that weara a face round like the full oioon ; and 
yet I oxperionco. unaccountably enough, this playful act of 
Kama; my mind becomes solaced on a sudden (with regard to 
its wish) as it would be with regard to desires that were about to 
be gratided. 

{lie stands with revived hopes.) 
(Then enter Vi-vashi and Chiiralekha treading 

the sky -path*) 

Chitralekha. — Whereto are you set out^ without stating 
the objectr 

Urvashu — ^Why do you ask me now, friend, after having 
laughed at me when I was for a moment obstructed in my de- 
parture by the sky-path by a creeper twig on the top of the 
Hemakuta. 
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Chilralekha. — What, are you l>eut towards tho King 
Fururavas T 

Urvashi. — Right, that is my object, aud I have caat 
aside all uiudesty (ia pursuit of ii). 

Chilralekha, — But whom has iny irieud despatched to 
heraM her c«niiiiig ? 

Urvashi, — My I eart. 

Chitralekha, — I would wish you bethought yourself 
beforehand. 

Urvashi. — Why, what is there to be considered well 
about ? It is verily Madaua himself who enjoins upon me 
this act 

Chitralekha. — Then I have nothing to sajt 

Urvashi. — Show me then the path that there may be- 
fall us no impediment on the way. 
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Chitralekha.-^^RAYe no fear, friend ; for the divine pre- 
ceptor of Gods has taught U8 that hair-tying mystery called 
Aparajita and thus rendered us proof against the foes of Qodst 

Urvashi. — ^Oh, I quite forgot it. 

{Traversing Hid path of Siddhaa.) 

Chitralekha. — 'Here we are come near the palace of the 
King, the crest-borne gem of Praththana, whicli is, as it were, 
looking itself into the waters of the divine Bhagirathl rendered 
holier by its confluence with the Yamuna. 

Urvashi. — {Observing) Why, it may be called the Hea- 
▼en transferred to another abode. {Thinking) Friend, where 
BOW may be be who sympathises with the distressed. 
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ChitraleJcha. — We may know it when we alight in thii 
pleasure-garden, which looks like a part of the Nandanavana. 

(Both descsnd.) 

Chiiralekha. — (Seeing the Kxng^ with joy) Here is be, 
friend, like the moon just risen, ready to receive you like 
the moonlight* 

Ui'vaiht. — (Pirc${vififf) Friend, his Majesty appears more 
graceful than when we saw him last. 

Chitralekha — True ; let us approach. 

Urtasld. — Let me for a-while over-hear him, standing 
by his side concealed by the art Tira$karini. He is engaged 
in conversing upon something with his friend seated beside himt 
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C/i /V ; 'iilekh a , — A .s y o 1 1 c ! » o o c ( Th n^ t h t^ij stainh) 
Viiusluika. — I«'r cud, 1 Imvc hit ii{»oii ii plan circcting 
tho union with hat uii;it(ain:il)lo luvc* 
King. — (.V/7.S- n'tUnt.) 

UrvasliL — VVh')isl.hi3 woman th;it boinpf sued by hiiu 
considers herself j.bovo liim? 

ChiiralMia. — Why do yon act li! o a mortal? 

Ui'vashl, — ( am afraid of ascertunin^ it by my snpcrior 
powers. 

Vidushaka. — I say I liavo devised a remedy. 
Kin J. — Uecon n i fc i hen. 

Viilushaka. — 'iakoyonr Mijo-ly to slf^op which effecta 
union in ihu dro^im; or delineate a portrait of her JLiadyship. 
UrvasLi, and recreate yomeelf by gaxing at it, 
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Uroa^hL — [^n-joiccd) Take courage, heart, that art ^eak. 
King — IJotli are impraciicablo. For, 

IIow can \ tasto repose which in the dream may unite mo 
with Urvaslii, wlieii the darts of Kama are rankling in mj 
heart? KeitluM* is it possible that my eyes shotdd not shed teara 
even before dra\viM<r in a portrait that sweet-faced beloved one* 

Chi trald'ha.— Do you licar? 

Urv(ishi.~l do, jetfcarcely believe. 

Vidushaka. — Thus far is the limit of my ingenuity. 

King, — (With a sigh) Slie knows not my excruciating 
mental a:!ony, or, knowing ray love by force of her supernatural 
powers plie hoods it not. May the Gve-arrowed God bo con- 

V 
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tented by rendering uiy desire for union with that | eraon va n 
owing to success not crown in<? it. 

Chitralekha. — Yon hear? 

Urvashi. — Ahis! that ho slionhl think of mo thus ! I am 
unable to appear before him to answer him. 1 wish however 
to write an answer on a Lirch-lcaf being created by dlviuo 
power. 

CJnlraleJiha. — I h ivo my consent to it. 

Urvashi — (Tales it in covfimon and writes ae* 
cerdinply.) 

Vidtishaka. — Ilola ! What is it dropped here before ua 
like the slough of a snake ? 

King, — {Loolcing carefully) Oh ! it is a birch-leaf and 
something: is written on it. 
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Vidushaka. — May it not bo that her Ladyftliip Urvaulii 
be'ng invisiblo may have lieard your Honour's lamentation and 
Bent you (this billet consisting of) words expressive of equal love. 

Kintj, — Notljinsf that foncy won't conceive. {Tahivg it, 
reads it delightfully) Your guess was right, friend. 

Fi-/w5fea/:a.— Oblijie me, then, your Majesty. I wish to 
benr the contents of the billet* 

Urvashi, — Indeed, Sir, you are a citizen (shrewd.) 

King. — Listen. {Heads-) 

Lord, were I just what you unknowingly conceived me 
to be towards you who are so much attached to me, how could 
it bo that ovon the cool breezes wafted from the Naudanavana 

5 ^ ^r'q &c. 
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blow hot on my person reclined on h concli of Parijuta flowerg 
icaltered everywhere (through restless roUiii;? fioui side to side). 
Urvashi, — What will he say now? 

Chitralikha»'^Vfhy,l\Q has alr»^ady answered with his 
limbs as thin and emaciated ns lotus-stalks. 

Vidtishaka, — Joy to thee who hast now pot as rauoH 
consolation a-i I do on getting a blessing present when I am 
hungry. 

King* — How say you cause for consolaMon ? 

This song by my beloved one, introduced into this billet, 
containing sweet signilicance and indicative of love equal to 
mine, appears to me as though it wero the face of the be wit- 

cbing-eyed one touched to mine whereof tlio eyelids are upliftcdt 

— - — ^— — .-^— ^— ^— — ^ »% 






Urvaslv. — Now ourlo.o is equally shared. (Wilson- 
Ojr sentiiueuts accord.) 

King. — Friond, the letters will be eflFaced by the perspi- 
ratiou of iiiy fingers. Hold this writing of uiy beloved. 

Vidushaka.—{Tahiii(j) What, will her L'idyfthi;> Urvashi 
fail to fruciify your desires when she has already blossomed 
theu). 

Urvcisihi, — While I compose my mind which is timid to 
approach him, discover yourself to him and address him ia 
w.rds which may belit me. 

Chitralekha. — (Assentinff, remove.'^ the concealment and 
a ijyroaches the King*) Victory to your Majesty. 

Kintj. — {Pleased) Welcome to your Ladyship : Friend^ 
Unaccompanied by your friend you do not please me so, 

■ ■■I. I- •ll.l «Mili. ^I« ■- ■■ ''' ■' *.'—^— ^*» 
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well, just as tlio Yamuna, previously seen in confluenco 
(vith the Ganges) is unattractive when seen >vitliout tlio 
Ga^^ges. 

CJntralel'ha, — But a row of clouds precedes the 
lightnino^. 

Vidushala. — {Aside) How ! This is not Urvashi, but 
only her dear friend! 

ChitraleUia. — Urvashi, with a bow with the head to the 
Sire, requests. 

King. — What does she command / 

Chitralekha. — '*Your Majesty afforded protection 
in the misfortune which arose from tiie foes of Gods. Your Ma- 
jesty will take compassion on me over again, now, when I am ex* 
tremely distressed by Madana excited since you met my Bight." 

^m^.—Gentle nymph. 

You tell me that she of sweet face pines with 
amoroti assion^ but do you not mark Fururavat 
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struck with anguish on her Account P Reciprocal is our love 
begotten by Mudana. (One) hot iron therefore is Gt to be 
welded with (anotlicr) hot iron. 

Chitralekha, — [Approaohiag Urvask!) I have now 
become the messenger of your beloved one seeing him more cruelly 
afHictcd by love than yoa. 

UroashL — {Rcmoumg the conceabmnt ) Thus to deser 
me at once without cosideratiou? 

Chitrcdekha. — ^In a short while, I will see who will 
desert whom, meanwhile observe the proper ceremony. 

Urvashi. — (Blushinj) Triumph to the King, 
King. — Oh beautiful one, 
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I have indeed triumphed since I am addresse 1 by you with 
the term of "triumph/' which was never addressed to anyoue eUe 
than the thousand-eyed one (ludra). {Takes her hand ami ieads 
to the seat,) 

Vidushaka. — Lady, am not I a Crahmin, a dear (rioud 
of the Kin((, to bo dalutod 7 

Urvashi, — {Bows with a smile.) 

]'7rfw5/ia/:a,-—AIay prosperity attend upon you ! 

(Dehtnd the curtain.) 

The Messenger of Gods. — Chitralekha, hurry away 
Urvaahi. 

The lord of Gods^ in ompany with the protectors of all 

worlds is desirous of audienciuf; to-day that performance 

which is animated with charming gestures, vihich is full o{ 

rations ser timents, and which has been imparted to you by the 

SAge Bharuta* 

( All give ear. ) 
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Urcashi. — (IShows grief,) 

Chifralekki. — -Hear you, my friend, the message of the 
heavenly messenger T Ask his Majesty's conseat to your 
departure. 

Urcafihi. — T cannot speak. 

Chittalekha. — Sire, dependent is this ferson. Sh^ 
wishes therefore that she be rcrmilted by your Majesty so that 
she may not incriininate herself against Gods (may make her 
blameless 'owards Gods-literally.) 

Kwg. — {With diffieuHij compositig himself to speech) \ 
am not a person w o would go against the ordeis of the mighty 
ludra to you. Let this person, however, be remembered. 

Urvishi. — (Departs with her frievd, showing grief on 
account of sejiaration,) 

King. — {With a sigh) Friend, now ( that she has gone) 
V in is tl)is sioht. 
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Vidushakha. — {Desirous of showing the letter) Why so, 
t^ (3 — (^Stops and snys to himself) Ecod I wonderstriick by the 
sight of Urvashi, 1 carelessly did not notice the birch-leaf even 
when it dropped down from my hand. 

King. — -Friend, what are you about to S|real< ? 

Vidush'^kar-Doht le hopeless. Urvashi is indeed 
firmly attached to you. She cannot mitigate her love fixed 
here* 

King — I, in my mind, a'so hope so. For wl en she 8tarte<I 

She, not lord of her body, seemed as if to leave her free 
heart with me from her sighs which were indicated by the heaving 
motion of the breasts. 

Vidu8haka.'-^{To himself) My heart trembles, because 
bis Majesty may demand of me the birch -leaf at this moment. 
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A ///{/. — What siiail I divert my sij^lit with now ? (iid- 
collccliuij) 0, bring me that birch-letter. 

Vidmhaka, — [Shows r?gret.) Ah, dear me, it is not to 
be seen ; it must have g ue the way of LJrvaabi. 

liinf/ — Thus everywhere — careless, a fool. Well, search 
about. 

ridii^Aa^a.-— (Bj'«i»^)— May it be here, here it may be. 

{Thus he prelends to search,) 

(Then enter Her Majesty^ the daughter of the Lord of 
Kashi, with her attendants). 

Queen. — Maid Nipuuika, did you speak truly that you 
saw his Majesty enter this creeper- house, in company ^ith tho 
honorable Mauavuka. 

Nipunika^ — Have I ever informed my Ladyship o'herwiee? 
t ^5 
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Qneen, — \7ell tea, shut out by t'li.^ croeper, I will 
just over-hear his confidant utterances auJ wili k o\v whether 
you spoke (ruly or not. 

Nipunika^ — As her Ladysirp commands. 

Queen, — {Croaain^/) Maid, what is this like an old rag 
brought hither by the southern gale. 

Nipunika — {Looldnp carefully.) Ah, verily, this ii 
the biroh-leaf, the letters on which have become visible, by the 
wind havin'^ tur. ed it round. Oh, it his co o close to the point 
of your anklet. {Tukhif/ H up) How sh:ill I read it ? 

Queen. — Read it to yourself. If not unfit to my earSj 
I will hear. 
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Nlpunika.—{l[avin(j read it) My lady, it look^ liko the 
vf ry scaiidiil. This is, I faiicy, a poetic composition of Urvashi 
addressed to iiiy Lord ; niid it has falleu into our hands through 
the carelessness of Arya Manavaka, 

Qiieen^ — ''hen let me learn its contents. 

Nipunika. — {llcouh what was read by the Jcinff before.) 

Queen. — I will immediately see the lover of the nymph, 
with this present. {Goes to the creeper -house in company 
with the retinue*) 

Vidushaka, — What is it, friend, that is visible at the edge 
of the pkasure-mouniain near the pleasure-garden drifted along 
by the breeze? 

Kinr/. — {Standing) Breeze of the South, friend of the 
Spring : 
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Waft for perfume the pollen of the flowers of creepers 
collected by the Spring : why do you carry for nothi»«; the 
letter in which the hand of my beloved has been traced out of 
love. Moreover, as you have courted Anjana, you know that 
such things, which servo to divert the anguished minds, are 
the only support of love-lorn people. 

NipuniL'ds — My Lady, a search of this very thing is 
being made* 

Queen. — Let mo see. 

Vidushaka. — Oh ! I was decicved by the feather of the 
peacock resembling in colour the fading Kcsara flower, 
/iz?!//.— -Oh, I am become very miserable. 

Queen. — {Approac/nm.) Enough of grief. Here is that 
birch-leaf. 

King. — {In confusion) X,OI^» the Queen ? Welcome to 
you. 
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T^t(2u^A(z/;a. — {A8id&) Oh, most unwelcome at this 
hour ! 

King, — (Aside.) Friend, how should this be remedied f 

Vtdushaka. — Whmt excuse can a thief, caught with 
the stolen article on his person, offer f 

hirifj. — (^tsid^) Fool, this is not tlie time for jest, 
(Openli/) Madam, this leaf was not the object of my search. 
Our search was indeed for quite another leaf. 

Queen.— It is quite right for you to conceal your good 
fortune. 

VidusJiaka. — Madam, order out at once a dinner 
which may be able to alleviate his bile* 

Queen. — Nipunika, lo, the Brahman has, indeed, helped 
his friend very well. 

V'^idushaka. — Why, you know, my Lady, even a ghost 
can be appeased by dinner. 
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King. — Blockhead, you are forcibly convicting rao of guilt. 

Queen. — It is not your offence, my Lord : it is mine 
vho tarry here where ray presence is not liked. I will get away 
bence* {Pretends anger and starts,) 

Kincj. — I own my guilt. Bo pleased, you of round 
thighs ! abandon your resentment; when the master is incensed, 
how possibly is the slave innocent ? (Fulls at her feet,) 

Queen. — {To herself.) I should not indeed think highly 
of his supplication, with a fond heart : I am only afraid of 
repentance for a piece of incivility. {Leaving the Kiuff, goes 
away with her retinue) 









Vidusha/ca. — The Queoa is fi;oue uupropitiated, like a 
moQSOOQ river ; jou may rise. 

King. — (Rising) Aud that is not unreasonable. (For,) 
You phould kaow 

(That) the supplication of a beloved person, though full of 
a hundred sweet words, yet, if void of love, does not .touch the 
heart of those woiueu who are expert in recognising it, just as 
a gem, falsely coloured (and without a natural lustre, does 
not satisfy a lapidary master of that craft.) 

Vidiisluilca. — But that, at this moment, is favourable 
to your Majesty. For he, wliose eyes are sore, does not endure 
the buruiug light before him^ 

King. — Not so. My deference to the Queen is unchang- 
ed^ though Urvashi engrosses my mind. However (that be) I 
(have truly cause for taking) may take support from the fact 
of her contempt for my supplication, so far as she is regarded. 
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Viditshaka. — But let us have done for a while with 
your Majesty's takinjy support. Support a hungry Brah* 
luins life* It is iudeccl high time to bathe and dine. 

King — {Looldng aloft.) It is passed mid-day: 
The peacock, unable to bear the heat, seeks shelter in the 
cool water-puddle round the root of the tree ; the six-footed (bee) 
breaking open at the top the buds of the Karaaikara, shuts 
himself within them ; the water-fowl betakes itself to the lotus- 
plant on the bank, leaving the heated water; and this par* 
rot in tbo cage in the play-house, becoming thirsty, longs for 

water. 

{Exeunt,) * 

End of the Second Act. 
— — — ■ — \ — • " 
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ACT III. 
{Enter two of Bharatas disciples.) 

Firsts — Friend, Pallava, you were made to carry the seat 
by the procf ptor when going to the house ot the mighty Indra. 
I was ordered to keep the fire-house. I, therefore, ask you whe- 
ther the celestial assembly was pleased with the performance of 
our master. 

Secon d, — I can't say whether it was pleased or not ; hot 
in that play of Laxmi-Swayamvara composed by Saraswati the 
assembly was absorbed in the various sentiments in it« But— - 

First — The rest of your sentence seems to hints at a fault 

Second. — I recollect, Urvashi, while performing it, had 
a slip of the tongue through carelessness. 

First — And what may it be i 
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Second. — Urvashi, in part of Laxmi, was accosted by 
Menaka in the dress of Varuni. Friend, all tlio niiji;lity men of 
the three worlds, that protect the splieres, are assembled hero, 
together with Keshava. (Confess) to whom inclines your 
heart. 

First,— ^Yl\fit next ? 

Secoivh — When her reply should have been' to Parusliot- 
tama,' * to Pururavs ' escaped her lips. 

First. — The intellectual faculties follow the destiny ; was 
not the preceptor, of course, angry with her ? 

Second. — Why, she was cursed by the sage, but she 
found favour with the Mahendra. 

First. — And how ? 
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Second. — "Since you have for gotteu my instruction you 
sball not have divine residence;'' tliis was the preceptor's 
curse. But at tho end of the pcrformauce, she, who was asham- 
ed and looking dowu, was told by Indra : " your heart is 
attached to that royal sage who has been my friend in the bat- 
tlefield ; in this matter some aoknowledmentof it must be made 
to him- You may live with tho Monarch, aocordiug to your 
desire, until he sights your offspring," 

FirsL — This was like Mahendra who knows the hearts of 
others. 

Second. — {Looking at the sun.) Oh, while chattering 
here we have quite passed the hour of ablutions of our precep- 
tor. Come, let us be by his side. 

{Exeunf^ 

(MlSHRAVISHKAMQHAKA.) 
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(Then enter the ckamberlaine^) 

Chamberlaine* — Every family-man strives to enjoy 

wealth in the bloom of life; afterwardj», relieved of his burden by 

his sons, he is able to take rest : wh'Ie in our case the declining 

^ age wasting daily the body, is enchained in service ; and alasl 

how painful is the office of guarding the harem. 

( Grossing about* ) 

I am ordered by the daughter of the Lord of Aashi 

engaged in her vow, that I should convey to his Majesty by 

Her Majesty's order the same request which her Majesty, 

leaving aside ker inJignttion, hud made before to his Majesty 

through Nipunika, about the completion of the vow. I will, 

therefore, now wait upon the Sire who must have finished his 

evening prayers. (Grossing and observing.) The role of business 

at the close of the day is indeed agreeable in the royal palace. For, 

Here, the peacocks, dull with drowsiness towards the 
night, are (sitting) on the perching rods, as though, they were 
sculptured out; the doves seated in the projecting eaves of roofs 
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ure indistini;iii.sli[\bIo uwiu;^ to the volumes of burnt inceuse 
rollinii: out through the latliced vvindow8 ; the old matroan of 
the feu)ale apartment, holy by the performance of their custo« 
mary no's, are phicing in the various places bestrewn with offe- 
rings of flowers, burning li«T;hts, which are the auspicious orna- 
ments of the evening. 

{Looking towards the curtain) Ab, his Majesty has 
started for tliis very place. 

Surrounded by torches, held in the hands of the attending 
maids, he looks like a mountain iu motion owing \o the wings 
not lopped off, with the Karnikara trees full of flowers, standing 
around all its skirts. 

I will, meanwhile, await him here in the path of his sight, 

{Then enter Pururavas as described above and VidusJuika.) 

King. — (7b himself) I have passed the day without much 
difficulty, my anxiety having been shut out by business. But 
bow should I pass the nighty long for want of diversion. 
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Chamherlaine. — (Apiiroaching) Glory to the Kiii^r. 
My lord, her Majesty rcquedts : the uiocn is well visible on the 
terrace of the Maiii-Hj'rmya; 1 wish to wait there iu company 
with my Lord until she enters the asterism Rohini. 

King, — Friend Latavya, inform her Ladyship that I 
assent to her wish. 

Ghamherlaine. — As Ilis Majesiy commands. 

(bYu.) 

King. — Friend, do you thiok that what the Queen has 
proposed to do, is really in connection with a vow ? 

VidushaJca. — I suppose her Majesty repents and 
wshes to eSace, under the pretence of a vow, the contempt with 
which she treated your prostration* 

King. — You have spoken aright : For, 

Proud women, though they may be stung with remorsOi 
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after slighting tiie Bolicitations^ (of their Imsbands), feel secretljf 
ashamed by the conciliatory acts of their beloved ooes. 

So show the way to the terrace of the Maaiharmya* 

Vidiishaka. — 'Ihia way, my Lord ; ascend the staira 

of marble gems, which are beautiful as the waves of the Ganges; 

the Mauiharmya is (particularly) lovely when evening sets in* 

King* — Go first. {^All ascend tlie stairs,) 

Viduslutka. — {Perceiving) The moon, I think, ia 
just about to rise, becaase, the East, being freed from darknesa, 
is looking beautiful. 

King. — It is even so (you have spoken well. — LU.) 
With the darkness having been retired far from here by 
tbo rays of the Moon, who was hidden behind the Udaya Moun** 
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tain, the face of the Direction of him, whoso carriers are peculiar 
horses, appears chnrming to my eyes as (that of a woman) with 
the hair tied round. 

Vidushaha, — Ho, here rises the King of Brahmanas, 
beautiful as a sugar ball. 

^ King, — {With a smile) To an epicure, food is always 
the topic. {Bowing with folded hands) God, Lord of the 
night : 

A bow to thee, who residest in the sun for pious mento 

perform sacred rites ; [^who gratiGest the Qods and fathers 

i?7ith nectar ; who killest the darkness which prevails at night | 
who hast seated thyself on the head of Shiva. 

(Rises s) 
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Fi'Ju^Aa^a.— -Take seat, your grandfather, by means 
of words conveyei through a Brahman, has permitted you to do so. 
So that I may repose myself on a seat. 

King. — {Accepting the statement of ViJushaka, sits — 
looking at the attendants) Now that the moon-light ia 
shiningi where is the necessity of the torches ? You may retire 
to rest 

Attendants. — Aa your Majesty pleases. 

{Exexmt.) 

King. — {LooJcing at the Moon) Fiiondi her Majesty 
will arrive after the next short period, therefore now that 
we are alone I will relate to you my condi ion. 

Vidushalca. — But why, it \^ manifest. But it is 
surely possible to support yourself with a thread of hope, having 
seen that attechrrent. 

King, — True, But my mental sufferings are very 
great : 
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Just as a current of a river, being inlpeded in its speed 
by the obstacle ot uneven stones, breaks in a hundred different 
ways, so my passion thwarted in the pleasure of onion, has 
augmented a hundred times. 

VidtisJialca. — Since you appear more lively with your 
drooping limbs, I expect that your union with your beloved ii 
not distant. 

Kivg. — {Ilepresenting an omen) Friend, like you with 
your hopeful speeches, this right hand with its throbbings gives 
mt, whose anxiety is heavy, good assurances . 

VidtishaJca. — A Brahman's word, be assured, will not 
be falsified. 

King. — {Sits hopefully). 

{Enters by the shy -path Urvaahi in the dress of an 

Abhisariha and Ohitralekha.) 
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Urvashi. — {Looking at herself) Friend Chitralekha, 
do you approve of tiiis dress of au Abhisarika, this parple robOi 
decked with a few oruameuts. 

Chitralekh ?, — I want the power of words to praise it» 
Od}j this I tbiuk, would I were Fururavas. 

Urvashi. — Friend, Love commands you to take mO 
immediately to the residence of that blessed person. 

ChUralekha. — Here wo have approached the mansloa 
of thy belovedj which is as if the summit of the Kailas, trans* 
formed. 

Urvashi. — Well then, find out, with your power, wher« 
that robber of my heart is seated and what ho is abouU 
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Chitralekha. — (Meditating— to herself) Well, I will 
trifle witli her for a-while. (Aloiicl) Friend, he is at 
this moraMit ia n mood of enjoyment, having experienced the 
pleasures of the union ^Yith his beloved whom he longed for and 
got. 

Urvashi. — {Shoivs despair.) 

Chttralclcha. — Simpleton, what other thought can there 
be than that of the company with (his) beloved ? 

Urvashi. — (Taliing hveaih) Because my mind is in- 
expert in fathoming equivocal words. 

Chitralekha. — (Observing) Here is the royal Sage, in 
company with his friend, seated in the Maniharmya, Gomo then 
let as approach him* 

(Both descend). 
King. — My passion increases with the night* 
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Urvashi. — My mind is a little alarmed by this speech, t^se 
meaning of wh ch is not cl(>ar. Let us remain invisible and hear 
his voluntary utterances till our doubt is dispersed. 

Chiiralekha. — As you like. 

VidashaJca. — Will you benefit yourself with the rays of 
the moon, which are charged with ambrosia? 

Kiiig. — This disease is incurable by this or any thing else 
of this kind. For, 

Neither a bed of fresh flowers, nor the rays of the nnooo, nor 
the sandal ointment besmeared all over the b )dy, nor the neck* 
laces of gems, are enough to allay the fever of the h«art, which 
either she, the celestial one, is capable of removing-*- 

Urvashi. — And who else ? 

King.-'—Ov a talk in solitude about her may mitigata 






IJrvashi. — Heart, you have now attained your purpoao 
by having left me and gone over to him. 

VidushaJca. — Ha ! I too comfort rayaolf by speakinfij 
about the object of my desire when I do not got the daiuty dish 
oiShikharini or the fruit called Basala. 

King. — But that is easily obtained by you. 

Vidushdka. — You will also attain your desire shortly* 

King. — Friend, I think; 

Chitralekha. — Hear you, who are discontented. 

VidusJiaka. — What is it ? 

King. — This shoulder that was pressed by her side 
daring the jolting of the chariot, is the only limb ot this body 
which is blessed ; the re^t of the body is a burden to the earth* 
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Chitralekha. — Why do you delay now? 

Urva$hi. — {Advanciup hastily) Friend, his Majesty 
does not deign to regard me, even though I stand in front 
of him. 

Chitralekha. — {With a smile) In your haste, you 
hare not put off the magic veiK 

{Behind the scenes,) — ThLi away, your GracOt 

All— {Listen.) 

Urvashu — {Grieves with her friend,) 

Tidushaha^ — Bless me, the Queen is here ; you had 
better be mute therefore* 

King. — You too better sit collected. 

t/rvas/a— What is to bo done now I % 
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Ghttralelcha. — No cause for anxiety ; we are iu visible* 
The Queen of the royal Sage appears from her attire to have a 
fast and a vow. She will not therefore stay long here. 

{Enter the Queen vnth her attendants holding the materia 

als of worship.) 

Queen. — {Observing the moon) Nipunika, the god 
Moon, with the spot of deer on him, looks brighter in company 
with Rohiiii* 

Nipunika. — Does not his Lordship look more beautiful 
in company with her Ladyship ? ( Walks about) 

VidushaJca. — {Perceiving) I say, I do not know 
whether she may give mo a present for her well being 
or whether^ having relaxed her anger on the excuse of a vow, 
she may wish to obliterate her contemptuous treatment of your 
prostration — the Queen looks very cheerful to-day to my eyes. 
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King — ( With a smil ) Both are possible. However 
what you sai ) last ap[ ears to me uoore probable; for her Ladyship, 

Apparelled in white, we^rin^ only the auspicious orn naents 
and with her hair chequered with holy sprouts of Dwva grasSi 
appears well pleased towards nie, even by her very person, from 
which conceit has been banished on the pretext of the vow. 

Queen.-'^ (Advancing) Hail to the King. 

Attendant. — Victory to his Majesty. 

Vidushalca. — Long live the Queen. 

King. — Welcome is the Queen. {Takes her hand and 
leads her to a seat,) 

Urvashi.-^Fi'iQiid, the Lady is but deservedly styled 
Devi ; she is nothing less than the wifo of ludra in royal 
splendour. 
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Chitralekha. — You have said well ; it bespeaks abseuce 
of jealousy. 

Queen. — I have to perform some vow connected with my 
Lord ; you will therefore bo pleased to bear for a-while the io« 
convenience. 

King, — You wrong me* It is a favour, not an incouveni* 
ence* 

Vilushaka. — May such inconveniences take place oftcni 
as are accompanied with presents following upon benediction. 

King. — How is that vow called 7 
Queen. — (Looks at Nipiinika.) 

Nipunika.—LoTi^ it is named " The husband's propiti^ 
ation." 

King. — {Loolcing at the QH€e7i) Is it oven so ? 

Yet it is needless^ Ob sweet one, to weary your person 
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louder as a lotus stem, with a vow : why should your slave be 
propitiated, who auxiously bugs for your favour ? 

Urvashi.' — Verily he shows her very great deference. 

Chiiralekha. — simple girl, cunniog persons, whose love 
has been transferred to another, become more polite (to the slight- 
ed wife). 

QuQtn. — (With a smile) It is indeed the eflfect of 
the performance of my vow that my Lord has been made to 
speak thus. 

Fidw5/iaA:a.— Enough, your Lordship ; it is not propet 
to oppose auspicious words* 

Queen. — Qirls, bring hither the offerings that I may 
worship the rays of the moon which are extended to the 
Maniharmya. 
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^/^^'ndan^s. — Here aro the offerings of sandal ointueDt, 
flowers and other things. 

Queen. — {Shows that she has worshipped the lunar rays 
with ointment^ flowers, &c.) Maidj take those presents of sweet 
balls to Arya Manavuka. 

AttendanU — As her Ladyship orders. Arya Manavaka, 
this is for you. 

Vidushaka. — (Talcing the tray of sweetmeats) May 
there be well-being to your Ladyship ; may your fast be crown* 
ed with immense success. 

Queen. — My Lord, will you stop hither ? 

King. — Here am L 

Queen. — (Worships the King and lows to him with fold^ 
ed hands) la the presence of this pair of deitieS| the Rohini and 
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one with the spot of deer, I promise^ mj Lord, that whatever 
woinau my Lord wooes and who longs for the union with him, to 
her I will henceforth conduct myself with affection. 

Urvashu — Friend, I cannot see what must be the 
signiGcance of her speech. My heart, however^ has been delight- 
ed with confidence. 

Chiiralekha — 'Friend, permitted by this exalted and 
dutiful La>ly, your union with your beloved will be without 
further impediment. 

Vidxishaka, — {Aside) When the fisherman failing in 
his skill, is sorry to see the fish escape, he consoles himself by 
saying that he will have accumulated merit. {Aloud) My Lady, 
VI ill my Lord, thus given away, bo dear to you ? 
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Queen, — Pool, I wish to render the Kind's person happy 
at the sacriOce of my pleasure. Think for yourself now, from 
this, whether he is dear to me or not. 

King. — The power indeed abides in you to give me 
away to another or take me back your slave (from another); but 
I amnot, timid one, what you suspect me to be* 

Queen. — You may or you may not be so : I have accom- 
plished the vow of the propitiation of my Lord, as detailed. Gome 
girls, let us take our leave. {The Queen nets out) 

King, — I cannot have been favoured by you in reality, 
dear, if you go away now forsaking mo* 

Queen, — My Lord, I have not yet released myself from 
the vow. 

(Exit with ailcndanta*) 
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Urvashi. — l^'rieiid, the Kiug loves the queon; I cannot 
however reclaim my heart. 

Chitralekha. — But why should you draw back with 
despair ? 

King. — (Reaching his seat) Surely the Queen is nob 
gone far. 

Vidxishaka. — Say safely whatever you have got to say 
You have been given up by her Ladyship of her own accord like 
the sick man by the physician as incurable* 

King. — How I would that Urvashi— 

Urvashi. — May achieve her object today ! 

King. — My beloved, being invisible, might murmur into 
my ears even ttie sounds of her anklets or might cover my eyea 
with her lotus-like hands having stolen behind me with a light 
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step ; or that havinnr desceu«)ed into this mansioQ and lugging 
behind through timidity she were dragged step by step near to 
me by her clever friend. 

Urvashu — ^Then I should fulfil his desire, my friend, 
{Advances behind the King and covers his eyes,) 

Chitralekha. — {Acquaints Vidushalca with the fact by a 
sign ) 

King — {Feeling the touch) Ah ! It is she, my friend, the 
beautifully-lapped offspring of the thigh of Narayuua. 

Vidushaka. — How knows your Majesty ? 

King. — Where is the diflficulty of knowing it ? 

No other than she could with her touch shoot ecstaoy into 
ray person afflicted by him (who is) without body : a Kumuda 
lotus does not open by the rays of the suu as by the rays 
of the moon. 
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Urvashi. — {Removing /ler liands, stands, and moving a 
little) Victory to the King. 

Atng. — Welcome, sweet nymph. ( Makes her sii on 
the same seat with him.) 

Chitralekha, — Is my frieud in joy ? 
King. — It is indeed attained. 

Urvashi. — Friend, the King is given (in gifk) by the 
Queen; in virtue of which I, as her friend, enjoy his cont'»ct. 
Do not therefore regard me officious. 

Vidushaka. — What, you were here when the sun set ? 

King. — {Looking at Urvashi) If you would deal with 
this my person in virtue of its being a gift of the Queen, then by 
whose consent did you at first job it of this heart ? 
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Chitralekha. — She can give no answer, my friend. 
Listen (please) to my prayer now. 

King. — I am attention. 

ChUralekha- — l have to worship the God Sun iu the hot 
season following tho Spring. Tliereforo luy friend should so 
conduct himself that this my dearest may not long for the 
heaven. 

Vidushaka. --^Wh^it is there to be remembered in 
heaven ? There is neither anything to eat nor to drink ; simply 
the fish is mocked with eyes untwiukling. 

King — Friend ! 

The bliss of heaven is indescribable, and who can efface it 
out of one's memory. However, Pururavas will be her slave, un- 
divided between his other wives. 
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Chitralekha. — I am favoured. Have no misgiviDgSi my 
frieod Urvashi, and graot me leave* 

Urvashi. — {Embracing Chitralehha) Dear, you will 
surely oot forget me. 

Chilralekha. — [With a smiU.) United with my friend 
here, it is you who must be so boseecked by me. 

{Bows to the King and exit.) 

Vidushaka, — Your fate having secured your desire, you 
indeed look better* 

King. — Such is my good fortune. See : 

I was not so happy in having attained the sovereignty of 
the whole earth, in which no one else uses an umbrella, and 
which is marked by the royal order brightening by the jewels in 
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the crowned heads of KiDgs, as T am to-day, my friend, on 
attaining the sweet condition of paying homage at the feet of 
her. 

UrvashL — T am powerless to say anything sweeter. 

King, — {Supporting Urvashi by the hand) Ah! IIow 
does the attainment of one's desire brings about contrarieties. 

Those very rays of the moon have become vivifying to my 
limbs, those very shafts of Madana are now most welcome, (in 
short) whatever was about harsh and distasteful, appears, 
beautiful one, as if pleasing by your union. 

Urvashi — I am guilty of delay. 

King. — Nay, say not so. For, 
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The happiness that follows distress is by far the sweeter ; 
the shad )W of a tree is more refreshing to one who is scorched 
bj the heat (of the suu). 

l7c??isAa/:a.— The pleasant rays of the evening moon 
have been worshipped. Now it is time for you to go in. 

King. — Well then, show your friend the way. 

Vidicshaka, — This way, my Lady, {So they walk*) 
KiiKj. — Handsome woman, now I wish one thing, 

Urvaihi — What may it be ? 

King. — Formerly ii?hen my object was not attained, tW 
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night was passed by me as if ifc was as long as a hundred nights; 
if it extends to the same lengthy now that yoa are united with 
nie^ liitiu, you with charming brows, shall I consider myself 
blepsed. 

{So exeunt all.) 

End of the third act. 
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[Then euter ChitraJclcha, nvons}/ {n mind, and Sahajanya,) 

Sahajanfjd. — [Lnnkiiuj nl (Mlralekka) Friond, the 
colour of your lace, wlucli looks like tlie fadiug lotus, bespeaks 
uneasine<%s of tlic iniiuU Tell thou the cause of the distress* 
Let me participate iu it. 

Chitralekha, — Frinnrl, engapjed here in paying respects 
to the venerable p;od Sun. it being my turn to do so, I am filled 
with great anxiety about Urvaslii. 

Sahajanya. — I know your mutaal love. Well, what 
further? 

Chit7'alekh(i»*^ThQn, anxious to learn' the tidings of 
these days, when I Btood in meditation, I learnt of a great 
calamity. 
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Sahajanya — (With an anxiousness) Of whnt kind ? 

Chitralekha* — Urvashi had gone for sport to the Gaudha- 
inadaoa forest taking that royal sage as companion in her sports- 
the King, who had resigned the reins of his kingdom to the 
ministers* 

jSa&oyaa^a,— -Enjoyment in places like these is the only 
one in reality. What followed? 

Chitralekha — There she got angry with the King, be- 
caase he was looking long at the daughter of a domi-god, by 
name Udayavati, who was sporting about the sandy hills^ on the 
sand of the Mandakini. 

Sahajanya. — Oh, the fatality! Intense love is, indeed, 
iutolereut. What next ? 

ChilralMa. — Thoa despisiog the apology of tho 
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King, with her mind infatuatoJ by the curse of the preceptor, 
she entered the forest^ Kumara, which is forbiddeo to 
women. And after her entrance she was transformed into a 
vine, which may be re-transformed by some other cause. 

Sahajanya. — There is nothing which fate may not bring 
aboui« Alas! That such an attachment should meet with 
such a calamity all of a sudden ! How does the King fare now ? 

Chitralekha. — He spends, days and nights, in theqnest 
of his beloved in that very forest. Moreover he will be a victim 
to a great disaster on the appearance of clouds which cause 
uneasiness even to those who are happy* 

Sahajanya. — But friend, such elegant forms do not 
suiTer lono. There will undoubtedly turn up some cause or 

t After Jj^ilwTT, some insert f^jjrft^ ^cTTf^«mr 
before %f^ &c. 
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other calculated to bestow favour and bring about reuuion. 
Come tben^ let us worship the sun, about to rise now. 

(Exeunt.) 

Praveshaka. 

{Then enter the King in the habits of a madman.) 

King. — Halt, wicked fiend, halt. Whiiher do you bear 
away my beloved ? Ah I he has fled away to the sky from the 
summit of the rocky mountain^ and showers arrows on me. 
(Looking closely) 

Ah 1 that yonder thing is a new cloud and not a too vain 
demon in armour ; that^ there is the rainbow and not a bow 
strung to its utmost length as I thought, 'i'his, hcro^ is the rapid 
shower of rain and not a succession of arrows and it is the 
lightning bright as (a golden line on) tho touch-stone (of gold) 
and not tJrvashi my beloved. 

(Gontemplating)WhQVQ can the round and white thighed 
one have gone ? 
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May she, by her power, be coucealed through wnger ! But 
she cannot cheriswingcr long. &[ay she have ascended to the 
Heaven! Bub her heart is affected by l'»vo towards "le. Not; 
all the enemies of Clods even, could force her away from my 
presence. She is now bccoiuo completely invisiblo to my eyes. 
What a fate it is ! 

{Loolcinff about, htavlng a sigh) Alas ! On those on whom 
fortune has turned its back, one calamity is heaped upon ano« 
then Eecuuse, 

Just at the tinn when the unendurable separation from 
that beloved has befallen me^ there have come the days which, 
owing to the advent of new clouds, are pleasant because of tha 
intensity of heat having gone. 

— -■■ ■ ■ - II I .III , - ■ !■ ■ I II II r - * 
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(Lvkughing) k\\ ! Indeed ! I am verily neglecting the grow* 

ing didtresd of my mind. For even the sages say that the monarch 

is the cause of the time. Why do I not then connter-order this 

' monsoon ? But no, these tokens of the monsoon form, at 

present, my royal paraplieroalia. Thus it is : — 

The cloud with its streak of lightning, shining like gold, 
forms my beautiful canopy ! The Ghauris of the blossoms aro 
waved by the Nichula trees; the peacocks, shrieking out more 
gaily on account of the diminution of heat, are the bards ; 
mountains leading down the waters of the showers are the 
merchants engaged in bringing the wealth of the tax. 

Well, enough* What is the nse of eulogium of this 
paraphernalia ? I should rather search for my beloved in this 
forest. {Looking) Ila^ my employment is as if given aa 
impetus to. Because : 

This young plaintain tree^ with flowers with red lines on it 
and surcharged with rain-water, reminds me of her eyes full of 

tears through anger. 

— I.I. 11 — ^"^"^^ 
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How am 1 to know whether her Ladyship went this way f 
If that elegant* bodied one had touched with her feet the 
earth, striding these forest grounds, the sands of which are show- 
ered over by the clouds^ then the line of her elegant steps, mark- 
ed with red ointment and sunk towards the heels by her stout 
hipSj would have appeared here. 

(Crossing about and looking with joy) I have got i^ ' 
vestige by which the angry lady's path may be traced* 

That there is undoubtedly the breast garment of her 
whose naval is deep, dropped down on account of her motion 
having become uneven through rage^ dark coloured like the 
belly of the parrot^ and spotted with drops of tears that fell 
down (the lips) and were tinged with their redness. 

(Looking closely) How is it ? That is otily a fresh green 
sward and the red insect by name Indragopa on it. Where 
indeed shall I learn any tidings of my beloved ia this uninhabi* 
ted forest ? {Ohservivg). 
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All ! There is the peacock with his crest beataii by tho 
violent wind blowing as a precursor (of tho rain), the peacock 
which is perched upon the stone of the rooky ground freshened 
by the torrentous rain and is looking at the clouds, with his neck 
outstretched and appearing as if about to shriek out. 

Let me question hiiu. (Approaching.) 

you of tho dark neck and white eye-corners, have you 
seen, in this forest, my beloved wife, long-nocked, with far-stretch- 
ed eye-corners and handsome-looking ? 

How he has hQjrwn to dance without replying to mo I AVha^ 

may verily be the cause of his joy ? (Thinking) Yes, I see it : 

Ilis braid beautiful like tho cloud, dishevelled irlightly by 

the dull breftze, has become peerless, by the disappoaiance of my 
beloved, (since) what can ha do when the braided and flowered 
tresses of her of charming hair^ become loose" at the end of 
[ etijoyment ? 
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Well, I will leave him ; nor shall I nsk hiiu who rejoices 
over the misery of others. ( Walking aout) Here* is the Para- 
bhrita bird seated in the central portion of the Jambu creeper 
whose passion is inQamed by the close of the hot season* It is 
the wise kind among birds. I will address her : 

Lovers describe you as the messenger of Love ; you are an 
unfailing weapon and dexterous in taming the pride (or exting- 
uishing the wrath of women). Will yon, whose speech is swe et, 
guide to me hither that my beloved or quickly lead me to where 
the charming lady may be ? 

What, you ask me " How she forsook me who am so at- 
tached to her." — Well, hear my Lady : 

She was angry though I know not of a single cause for her 
wrath, so far as I am concerned. The tyranny of women over 
their lovers does not wait for deviation from love* 
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How she has cut short my narration^ and engaged herself 
in her own business ! 

It is indeed truly said that the distress of a stranger, how« 
soever excessive, is cold, since, disregarding the love of me who am 
afflicted, that intoxicated bird has set about banqueting upon the 
fruit about to ripe of the royal Jambu tree, as if it were the lip. 

However, since her voice is melodious like that of my be- 
lovedf I will not feel offended with her. Let us away hence, 
(Crossing abotU and jmy biff attention) Ha ! On my right I hear 
the sweet chime of anklets, resembling the footsteps of my be- 
loved. Well let me proceed thither. (Walking about) Ofie! 

This is not tinkling of anklets, only the cooing of the royal 

swans, eager to fly to tho Mauasa, on seeing the directions darken* 
ed with clouds. 

Well, while these birds, eager to reach the Manasa, do not fly 
up from the lake, I will learn intelligence about my wife from 
them. (Reaching.) Ho ! Monarch of the tribes that breast 
the stream ! 
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You may leave for the Manasa afterwards ; leave aside 
the lotus fibres, the provisiou of the jouruey, yuu may retake 
them ; first remove my grief by relating to me some iutel- 
ligeuce about my b^doved ; the business of the petitioner is to 
the good of greater importance than their own. 

Sinee he looks up, he seems to say " intent upon going to 
the Manasa. I did not notice her." 

If. swan, my arch-browed beloved was not seen by yoa 
on the edge of the lake, whence did you copy her exact gait 
consisting of steps graceful through love ? 

Therefore, 

Swan, restore my beloved, since you have taken her gait ; 
for on a portion being detected, the whole thing that is claimed 
must bo given back. 



t J[q^ for xmfV X Some add before ^^t &c* 






{Laiif/liinfl) Tho swan lias flown away, tUiuking that 
this is tho monarch who punishes thiefs. {WnUihuj about). 
This is the Ch<nkrawaka hird, with his mate- 1 \vill ask him : 

thon, name 1 after a part of the chariot, this charioteer 
separated frotn her, whose hips are round like the wheel, and 
pressed by a hundred desires, questions thee. 

Ah ! Tie asks me who I am ! How absurd ! I am not 
known to him. 

Of whom the sun and the moon are tho maternal and 
paternal grand-fathers, who is chosen for tlicir lord — both by 
Urvashi and by the earth. 

How silent ! Let me expostulate with him now. 

Though your companion may be shut out from you only 
by a single leaf of tho lotus plant, 3'ou send out incessant 
plaints with an anxious thought that she may bo far away. Such 
is your timidity of loneliness through your affection for your 
wife ; I am actually separated from my wife ; and yet you are 
averse to (giving me) any news about her« 
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All this is the d splay of the power of my fate turned ^ 
an^uinst me* Let mo go to auother place. ( Standing farllior 
on ) But I will not co. 

ThivS lotus, in which the six-footed animal of the bee ia 
buzzing, and which resembles (therefore) the mouth of my belov- 
ed, hissing owino: to my having bitten her lip, bars ray way. I 

Well, I will maka friends with this very honey-gathering 
l)ee perched on the lotus, that on going away hence, I may 
nob repent ( for having not don*' so )# 

the gatherer of honey, give me some intelligence of het 
of fascinating eyes. ( Looking closcltf.) But that my beloved 
of handsome person, you have not seen at all ; for hnd you 
tasted the delicious breath exhaling from her mouth, would yoa 
be delighted with this lotus ? 

Let us hence then. {Crossing about.) Here stands the ^ 
king of elephants, in company of his mate, with his trunk reclin- 
ing on a branch of the Nipa tree. I may get some news of my 
beloved from him. {Seeing) But lefc lue uot make haste. 

% 
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May he taste the bough plucked from the SaUaki and olTor- 
ed by the mate in her trunk, the bough which beard fresh 
shoots and is teemed with juice fragrant like honey. 

( Watting a moment.) Ay ! He has finished his meal. I 
will address him. 

Lord ot your herdj have you belicld from afar, my love 
the young moon among women o\' sweet prattle from p:\ssioDate- 
ness, with tresses bedecked with the Yuthika (lowers, with 
eternal youth and with a sweet appearance. 

{With joy ) I am refreshed by his deep sweet roar, convey* 
ing intimation about my wife. I am much attached to you by 
your resembling me. 

I am styled the sovereign lord of all the kings on the earth ; 
you are the monnrch of elephants. Your rut as also my charity 
is profuse and unchecked among your applicants (the bees) and 
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mine (tlie beggars). Among the gems of women, Urvashi is 
isy belovedj and from amongst the herd, this mate draws your 
affection* So far you resemble me in all respects : but may you 
never experience the misery arising from the separation from your 
beloved ! 

May you c***- at ease* I will take your leave* {Glancing on 
one side*) Here appears the mountain,]named Surabhikandara^ 
looking very beautiful* It is a dear resort of nymphs. 
May she of handsome person be obtained in its precincts* 
{Crossing about and observing) Alas I Even the cloud has 
become void of his hundred-fold streaks of light, as the effect of 
my sins. However, I will not return without addressing this pile 
of rock* 

Mountain of expansive sides, has a woman, with small 
space between the two breasts, fleshy at the joints, and with 
stout hips, sheltered herself in this forest, which Love has 
made his residence? 
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How, no reply ! Being remote he hears me not I fear ; 
I will approach him nearer and ask him over again. (Orosaing) 

Lord of all mountains, hast thou seen an exquisitely 
charming beauty separated from me^ in this part of the forest ? 

{Hearing and delighted) What say you, you saw her 
as I have described her. May you too hear something: sweeter 
than this. Where is she, my darling, then ? ( Hearing the 
game words from lehind) Alas 1 This U the echo of my 
own words rolling in the hollows of the mountain, (Showing 
grief.) I am tired. I will rest upon the borders of this moan- 
tain torrent, and enjoy the breeze wafted over the waves. 
Even while gazing at the stream whose new waters flow turbid, 
iny mind is delighted. 

Gliding with uneven step, with the waves like the very 
knitted eye-brows, with the row of afrighted birds like the very 
girdle, and dragging the (loose) foam like the very garment 
loosened in confusion, this is she, ray unforgiving love trans- 
formed all at once into the river, having brooded very much 
over my deriliction. 

t 'rniW and 'Wf^. 
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Well, let me request her. {Joining the hands.) 

In me, whose miiul is devoted to thee, who has always 
addressed thee iu sweet words, whose miud is far away from 
vio'atiug the love, what minute dereliction dost thoa notice 
that thou, proud lady, shouldst forsake me, your humble 
slave. : 

Or rather, this is in reality a stream. For, indeed^ 
Urvashi will not proceed to the ocean forsaking Pururavas. 
AVell, happiness is not attained with despondency. I will go 
to the same place where my be lutiful eyed one disappeared 
to my sight. {Grossing about and eyeiiig.) Oh I I find a trace 
of her path : 

That is the red Kadamh tree, one of whose flowera, 
indicating the end of th-^ hot S'-ason, was made the ornament 
of the head of my beloved one, though it was uneven owing 
to its filaments not havinz grown completely. 



{Perceiving) I will request this autelope seated hero 
for intelligeuce of my wife : 

(The aiitelopf) who with his dark, variegated colour, 
appears like an askant glance cast by the forei>t goddess to 
observe the forest beauty. 

{Peroeioing) How, he has averted his gaze, as if ha 
disdains to bear iny suit. (Noticing) ; 

The doe, coming towards him, has been obstructed by 
the young sucking deer ; and he, with his face turned and sight 
fixed nowhere else, is looking at her* 

Oh Lord of the flock I 

Have you seen my beloved in this forest 7 I will give you 
her description. Listen : Large-eyed like your mate sho also 
looks charming. 



f Before %^ &c, one reads as follows :~T='csr^^ 
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How, lie sligliU my request and stands eyeing his 
mate. That is but of course. Misfortune is »u object of 
slight. Let us hence — {crossing about: Obsorvivg) What is 
that extremely red thing that is seen in the cleft of the rock ? 

Casting radiance, it cannot be a piece of flesh of a beast 
killed by the lion ; neither can it be a spark of fire, since the 
eky has just now poured rains all round. ( Looking minutely ) 
Ah! It is a gem resembling in colour the bunch of red 
As/ujia flowers, to pick up which (gem), the suu has as if 
spread his ray (haud). 

It attr:io!/S my mind; I will pick it up* But no ! 

Why should I soil it with my teardropSi when that my 
beloved is not to be found now, in whose hair, (already) 
bedecked with the flowers of the Mandar, it deserves to be 
woven. 

f Before ?cff ^ is read: — f^RJi^y^^w^r: W? "^ 3^55 

wf^ z\^ m <iNiurl iRmi^ m ^m^ ^r^f^ ^pcT g^ i 
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( Behind the curtain,) 'J'ake it child, do take it up. 

This gem known as the Sangamaniya, the offspring of 
the red ointment of the daughter of the mountain, being worn, 
soon brings about anion (of tlie wearer) with the dear person. 

Kin(j. — ( Paijing heed ) Who indeed is it that com- 
mands me thus. {Looking about) 0\\, probably s>me .venerable 
aage living like a deer, takfts pity on me. Venerable sire, I am 
indebted to you for this your advice. {Talcing the gem up) 
Oh the Uniter I 

^ If you will help me to join me with h^rof thin waist, 
separated from me> then I will make you the ornament ot my 
head, as god (Shiva) has made the young moon of his. 

( Crossing and observing ) Oh how is it that I am 
drawn to this creeper though without any flowers, on seeing it. 
Or it is but right that she appears charmmg to me. For, she^ 
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Lean and witli iho leaves wetted by the rain water, 
appearing like the lips wa hed bj the tears ; withoat flowerSi of 
which it is not the season, appearing like one without orna- 
ments; without the noise of birds, appearing to be silent through 
anxiety, looks like my erascible lady — struck with repentencOi 
after having slighted me fallen at her fee^ 

Let me pres^ her to my heart, who imitates my behoved, 
( So clasps the creeper.) 

( Enter Urvashi there and then .) 

King, — ( liepresenting touchy with closed eyes ) Oh, my 

body is delighted as though with the touch of Urvashi's person. 

But I cannot believe it. Because : 

Whatever I fancy at first to be my beloved, turns out 

the next moment to be otherwisa Therefore n^ w that I have 

felt it decidedly to be my beloved by the touch, I will not open 

my eyes immediately. 

( Opening the eyes gradually) Ah it is sboi indeed^ 
piy beloved* 
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Vrvashi. — ( Jw f^ar^.) Glory to the monarch ! 

King. — Oh thon of slender person, plunged into grief 
consequent upon thy separation, have, by my good fortune, re- 
gained thee, as the one fal'en into a swoon recovers his senses. 

Urvashi. — Oh, I have learnt evtry tidings of my Lord 
with my powers concealed within. 

King* — I do not indeed perceive the meaning of words 
" with my powers concealed within." 

Urvashi. — I will explain : But first my Lord will for- 
give me, because I, in anger, wrought such a change in him. 

King, — Enou;2;h, blessed girl, I need not be implored. 
By your very sight, I am pleased in every part of my body — 
internal or external. Come, say how you passed sueh a long 
time without me. 
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Urvashi. — Hear my Lord. God Kumar, having vowed 
to live in euternal celebacy, occupied the bordering region, named 
Akaltisha, near the Gandhamadau and Qiode this rule — 

King. — What rule ? 

Urvashi — '* That whatever woman may step into th's 
ground, shall he transformed iuto a : twining shrub and shall 
not be redeemed from the change, but by the gem begotten of 
the feet of Gauri. '' I, whose mind had been bewildered, in 
consequence of the preceptor s curse, forgot the god's order, 
and despising your solicitations, I entered this forest of tho 
Kumar and was immediately after turned into the Vodanft 
creeper. 

King.— Ml is explained. For, 
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How could yo'j, my dear, bear sepanition from mo so long, 
you who consido'-ed me Jis if njone on journey, even when I waa 
fallen into sleep, brjuglit on by the fatigue after enjoyment. 

Here is that means of union you spoke of which I 
obtained from the sage and from who^e prowess I rogaiaed thoe. 
{Shows the gem.) 

Urvaslu. -^Oh it is the Uniter. It waa owing to this 
that I was restored to myself immediately on being folded in 
arms by my Lord. {Takes it and places it on the head.) 

King. — Thu.^ stand a moment, my bewitching girL 

Thy face, illumined with the radiating redness of the 
jewel placed on the fore-head, weara the beaaty of the Iotas 
reddened by the tender raya of the morning sun. 
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Urvashi, — ludeed it is a yery loog time since you left 
Pratisthana, Your subjects must be jealous of me (on that 
account). Let us therefore return thither. 

King. — As your ladyship Commands. 

Urvashi.'—lloyf will it please my Lord to go ? 

King. — Carry me, O graceful traveller^ to my residence 
iu a new cloud, converted into a sky-faring car, the flasheif 
of lightning serving for its banner and the god's bow 
bedecking it as with fresh ornamental painting. 

{Exiunt all) 

End or thi fourth act* 
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■•v^i^;!^, ( Enter i/i-n VidushaJca satisfied ) 

'^Jl^ • Vidushaka. — Fortunutoly the King has returned aftof 

;'St ft l<>^^g diversion in company with Urvashi in the sacred forests, 
\;J^v the prominent amongat which is the Nandanavana. Now 
; he holds the reins of the Kingdom and is adored by his 
/■ * subjects with all the ways of respectful adoration. Excepting 
that he is without progeny, nothing is wanting to him. Having 
taken his bath, to-day beinp; a special day, in company with his 
.' queens at the confluence of I he Ganges and the Jumna, he is 
: at present in the toilet-room. While his Lordship is being 
' bedecked, let me partake first in tho ointments and flower9, 
t :'\ {So walks about ). 
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( Behind tho ctirtain. ) God 1 the jewel which I was 
carrying in a Tal -leaf overspread with a piece of silk clolh, has 
been picked away by the vulture thinking it to be flesh, the 
jewel which was a fit diadem iu the corouet of his Majesty's 
dearist wife. 

Vidiishaha.— ^{Listening,) What a calamity! The 
crest-gem named Sangamaniya was a great favourite with 
my friend. lie is for that reason proceeding hither leaving lis 
seat without finishing his toilet. Let me meet him. 

( Eniei' the King with his confused retinue. ) 

King. — Where is that winged thief courting his own 
death, he who has committed the first theft iu the house of the 
protector himself. 
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Kirati. — ^There he is flying in the sky as if tracing 
figures on it with the gem furuiahed with the golden thread 
caught in the beak. 

King. — 'I see him, 

^ The bird, holding the gem, the golden thread of which is 
suspended from his beak, and flying rapidly in rounds, is drawing 
circles of the lustre of the jewel, resembling the spheres of a 
burning brand (rapidly turned round). 

What is to be done now ? 

Vidushaka.''*'-^ Approaching ) No mercy in this case 
please. The culprit must be punished. 

King. — You spoke rightly. The bow ; get me the bow, 

{Exit the bow-hearing Yavani,) 
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yviVigf. — Friend, tl»9 bird is Dot to be seen. 

Vidushaka. — The corpse-eater culprit has gone henca 
iu the southern direction. 

King. — {Turning round and looking) Now he is visiWei 

The bird holding the gem, whioh appears furnished with 
leaves owing to its flashing splendour, adorns the sky as with a 
cluster of Ashoka flowers* 

{Enter the Yavani with the bow») 

Yavani. — My Lord, here is the bow and the hand- 
protector. 

King. — What is the use of the bow now ? The flesh- 
eater has passed the bow-shot. Because : 

This peculiar gem, carried far by the bird, looks now like 
the Mars covered by clusters of dense clouds at night* 
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{Looliing at the Ghamhcrlainb. ) Latavya, speak to the 
citizena by wy order tbat this tliicf of the bird bo Iracked to 
the trea of his rcsidenco iu the evening. 

Ghamberlaine. — As his Majesty orders. * 

(Bxit.) 
VtditshaJca, — Take seat my Lord. Whereto may 
the robber of the ^em go that ho may escape your chustieemoat ? 
King, — {fitting with Vidiishulca.) 

Not that the gem carried away by tho bird is dear to me 
because it is a gem; but it is that jewel, friend, named Sangama* 
niya, which brought about my union with my beloved- 

Vidushaha. — Yes, Sire, you have told me all that, 

{Enter CJiamberlaine with the gem and an arrow) 
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Chamherlai ne. — Victory to my Lord, 

This bird, condemned to deatli, and with itfl body cleft by 
t^ is thy strength metamorphosed into an arrow, dropped down 
from tlie sky with the crest-jewel on its having reached the 
next teut. 

{All exhibit astonishment) 

Chamherlai ne. — To whom is the gem to be handed 
over, washed clean with water ? 

King, — Forest- woman, purify It in the fire and put it 
into the safe. 

Kir all. — As your Majesty orders. {Exit with the gem.) 

King. — LatHvya, do you know whose arrow this is ? 

Chaviherlaine. — It seems to bear a name ; but my eye- 
sight is not able to decipher the letters. 

King. — Bring the arrow here. 
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Chamberlaine. — (Z>oe« «o.) 

King. — (Reads the name aiUntly and represents as 
though it is his son*s.) 

Chamberlaine. — I will go to attend to other duties. 

{Exit,) 

Vidu8haha,-^^\ivX are you thinking about ? 
Ring. — Listen to the name of the striker [Heads.) 
This arrow be'onos to master Ayu5, the archer and the 
destroyer of the lives or enemies, tho eon of Aila, and the off- 
spring of Urvashi. 

Vidushaka.- (Rejoiced) joy, your Lordship is to be 
congratulated upon getting a son. 

King. — Friend, how should this be ? I was never away 
from Urvashi any time excepting at the sacrifice of Naimisheya; 
neither did I notice any signs of conception, much less know of 
the delivery. However, 
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For a few days her body simply appeared with the nipples 
of the breasts dark, the color of the faee become paled like 
that of the Lavali leaf, and her eyes smitten with lassitude* 

Vidushaka. — Do not suppose that all human things 
apply to divine beings also. Their affairs are by their power 
inscrutable* 

Ring. — It may be so as you say. But what should have 
led her to conceal the son ? 

Viduahaka. — Who can fathom the secrets of divine 
beings 7 

(Enter Chatnherlainef) 
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J Some MSS, read two Bpeechee after cT^pq^r; 
thus : — 
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Chamberlaine. — Glory to the kinnr. A Raintly dair.e 
with a child has cdme hore from tho hermitage of Cbyavana and 
wishes to see your Majesty. 

King. — Introduce them both quickly. 

Chiimherlaine. — As your Majesty commands. 
( Exit and enter again with the ascetic dame and the prince 

with the bow in hand, ) 

Chamberluine, — ^This way, this way my Lady (All walk 
about ) 

VHushaka. — (Observing) Aye, is this not indeed that 
majestic prince of the warrior c-ass, whose name i^ carved on this 
crescent iron arrow, aimed at the valture. Ue also resembles 
you in every way. 

King. — It looks so; hence probably it is, 
That my eyes fixed at him are filled with tears, my heart 
feels fond endearment, my mind is in ecstasy, my limbs are seiz- 









ed wit-) troinor and have lost their strength; aye more, I loug to 
clasp him in my bosom. 

Ohamherlaine — Holy dame, may you pause here. 
{The famed e ascetic and the prince 8tand)» 

King. — Mother, I bow ( to thee ). 

Ascetic. — Blessed one, may you lengthen the lunar 
race. (7b herself) 0, the Knig has learnt, even though 
untold, his paternal relation. (A loud) Pay respects, child, to 
yiur father. 

Prince. — (Folds his hmnls iviih the how hetiveoi*) 

King, — May you live loug ! 

Prince. — ( To himself ) If the mere knowledge that 
he is my father and I his son has drawn my heart to him so 
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much, what sort of endearment must it be for their parents of 
the children who are grown up on their very laps. 

King. — Reverent lady, what brings you hero ? 

Ascetic. — Hear your majesty; this long-lived Ayus was 
for some cause or other confided to my care by Urvashi im- 
mediately on his b'rth. The birth and other ceremonies be6tt« 
ing a son of the martial race were all peiformed by tha 
pious Ghyavana. On his having mastered all the learningj ho 
was trained to arms also. 

King. — He was indeed with a protector. 

Ascetic. — ^To-day he went out in company with the 
> boys of the hermitage, to bring flowers^ sticks of fuel, and there 
; he behaved contrary to the rules of the h ermia 



( ?fcr Pl»iM*< i; ) 



Vidmhaka. — ( With emotion.) In whab way ? 

Ascetic. — It transpired that a vulturo which lay con- 
cealed at the top of a tree, with a piece of flesh into the mouth 
was ina'le by him the target of his arrow. 

Vtdashaka, — {Looks at the King.) 

King. — What next ? 

Ascetic. — And when the pious Chyavana learnt of it, he 
ordered mo to return the trust. I thereforOj wish to see the 
qiioon Urvashi* 

King. — Well, pious lady, muy you grace this seat I 

Ascetic. — {Sits on the seat preferred.) 

King. — Latavya, let Uravashi be requested hither. 

Chamherlaine. — As your Mnjosty commands. 

{Exit.) 
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King. — ( Seeing the Prince) Como liither, child. 
It is said that tlio touch of tho son shoots itself all over 
the body ; como hithor ut onco, thcreforo, ar.d delight me with 
it, just as the rny of the moon alTects tho lunar gem. 
Ascetic. — Gladden thy father, my boy. 
Prince — {Advances to the King and bends to his feet ) 

Kimj. — (^fCmhracbuj him and seating him on the foot* 
stool) Now salute your father's fr.end, this Brahman, and fear 
not, 1 hild. 

Vidushaka. — Why will he be frightened ? He has seen 
enough of baboons in the heiujitdge. 

Prince, — {SmiU'ng) I salute you, onclc. 

Vidushaka. — Hail to you ! 

{Enter Vrvashi and Ghamherlaine*) 
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Chamberlaine. — This way, my Lady, this way. 

Urvashi. — [Noticing the Prince) Who is this that is 
seated on the foot-stool with a bow in the har.d and whose crest 
is being tied by his Majesty himself/ {Seeing thedaine*) Ay, 
Satyavati is also here ; then it is my son^ Ayus ; he has indeed 
grown considerably. (Walks about) 

Kiiij], — (Seeing VrvasUi ) 

Here comes thy motlicr whose eye-sight is fixed on thee 

and from out of whose breast-garment the flow of affection (milk 

of the breast) has burst. 

Ascetic. — Child, come, go forth to meet thy 
mother. 

Prince. — (Does accordingly.) 

JJrvashi. — Mother, I salute you. 

Ascetic.^ Qixl, be grcaMy esteemed by your husband. 









Prince. — Mother, I bow to you. 

Urvashu — {Embracing the Prince whose face was turn* 
ed up) Be esteemed of thy father, child. {Adiaucing totvardg 
the King) Glory to my Lord. 

A/n^,*— Welcome to the mother of the son. Be seated 
here. {Gives her half the seat.) 

Urvashi. — (Sifs.) 

{All sit in order,) 

Ascetic, — ^This Ayus has been taught all 1< arning. Now 
he has grown capable to wear the mail. Ilia deposit is therefore 
now returned in the presence of your husband. And now I wish 
to be dismissed ; my duties in the hermitage are suspended. 

Urvashi. — Met after a long tiioe, I am very much 
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desirous (to keep you here) ; I cannot permit you to go. But 
i is unjust to come in year way. You may go^ lady^ to meet again. 

Kifig. — Mother, present my salutations to the veue« 
rable Chyavaoa. 

Ascetic. — It shall be so. 

Prince. — Mother, if you are really going, you should take 
me back to the heruiitige. 

Kinrf, — Child mine, you have lived the first singe of 
your life ; it is now time that you should begin the second. 

Ascetic — Obey your father, boy. 

Prince. — Well if it must be so ; 

Send mo here tiiat peacock named (by me) ManikanihaJca 
whose tail is grown considerably, and who, comforted by 
the scratching of his crest, slept on my lap. 
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Ascetic — (SmUinff) 1 will. Blessed be you all. 

(fxit.) 

King. — ^Blessed one ! 

With this thy good son I have now become the foremost 
of those who have sons, like Indra with his son Jayauta begot 
of Pau'oini. 

Urvashi. — [Tteoollects and tocejps.) 

Viinshaka, — Oh la, my lady in tears on a sudden ! 

King. — (Agitated) What makes you cry, my dear, 
makes you shed those tears, which, rolling down thy stout 
protuberant breasts, makes as it were another necklace of pearls 
when I am in ecstacy on account of the attainment of what 
perpetuates the family ? ( Wipes away her tears.) 
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Urvashi, — Know my Fiord : I li.id at first forgotten it 
in the sight of try son ; Uie uiiut» of the great Indra having 
now been uttered, the condition (uuJer which I am united to 
you) afllcts my heart 

King. — Rehite the condition. 

UrvashL — Formerly when ray lieart was borne away by 
your Lordsbip, I was ordered by the mighty Indra* 

Ktvr/. — To what effect ? 

Urvashi. — To this: " When my dear friend, the royal 
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BagOiWill behold the face of the scion which you may bear hioii 
then come back hi her again/' Therefore^ fearing separation 
from your Lordshipi I secretly dop- sited the child^ immediately 
that he was born, with the dame Sayavati in tlie hermitage 
of the venerable Gbyavana, on the pretext of educat ng ht'm. 
He, of long life is brought ba k by her perceiving that he has 
grown sufficiently to please his fatiier. 

(All show (jf lie f.) 

King — (Heaving a sigh) Oh the adverseness of fate to 
happiness 1 

Scarcely have I been gratified by obtaining a son, when^ 
slender- waisted one, I am separated from thee. It is like the 
fire of lightning falling on the tree whose lassitude consequent 
upon heat was but a-while ago driven away by the first 
shower of rain. 

f After the stage direction one MS. adds tt^- 
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Fi'du^Aa^a. — This thy good fortune has brought about a 
seres of misfortunes ; I now fancy that your Majesty will 
betake yourself to the forest, wearing the dress of tree-barks. 

Urvashi. — And alj»o the King (I fear) will think that 
now that my son is well educated and brought back, I, a wret* 
ched person, would return to heaven as having accomplishe j[ 
my purpose. 

King. — -No, no ; 

For dependence easy of bringing about separation is not 
capable (of enabling one) to do what is dear to one. Do you^ 
therefore, act up to the order of thy master. And even I will 
repair to forests, iuhabitated by herds of beasts, having delivered 
the charge of administration to your son Ayus. 

Prince. — It is not proper on papa's part to tie 
a veritable child to the yoke borne by the best of meo. 
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Jftn^/. — Why, my boy ? 

The Oandluidvipa, even though youngs subdues other ele* 
phants ; the poison of even an infant cobra is exceedingly dead- 
ly ; the monarch, though young, is capable of protecting the 
earth. For, verily, the power which rises equal to every duly 
is born in the very blood and grows with not ypars. 

Latavya, bid in my name the council of ministers to make 
preparations for the coronation of Ayus. 

Chamherlaine, — As your Majesty command^'. 

{In grief exit,) 
{All represent the dazzled sight.) 

King — {Looking up to the shy) Oh ! Tiio flash of lightn- 
ing in the cloudless sky ! 

Urvashi — {Perceving) Oh ! it is the pious Naruda. 
King. ^^Oh I It is Narada, who, 
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With bis braid of hair dyed in the shining streaks of 
fforochana rubbtd on the touch-stone, with his thread white like 
a digit of the luoon^ appears like the Kaljya tree set in motion, 
whose branches are golden and which wears the ornament oi 
all-excelling peail garlands. 

Materials of worship for him. 

UrvashL — (Gathering them as required) Here they 
are for tho reverend Sire. 

(Enter Narada) 

Namda. — May the protector of the middle world be 
victorious ! 

King, — {Takes the worshipping materials from the 
hands of Urvashi and offers them) Reverend Sire, I salute yoa« 

Urvashu — I bow to you, reverend Sire. 

Narada. — May the husband and wife never be disunited. 

King. — {To himself) Might it base? {Aloud— draw-^ 
ing the prince) Child, make a bow to the holy Sire. 



( 'a^ Hmn-iMft^iPdt) 

Prince. — Pious Sire, Ayua, the son of Urvasbi^ pays 
you homage. 

Narada. — May you be long-lived ! 

King. — May this seat be favoured. 

Narada. — {Takes Ms seat) {All follow suit.) 

harada, — xittend, Monarch, to the message of the mighty 
Indra* 

King,* — lam attenti-n. 

Narada, — Indra who sees everything by his might thus 
commands you who have made up your mind to proceed to the 
forest. 

King, — ^What does ho command ? 

Narada. — • ** The sages, who are omniscient of nil the 
three t mes, have predicted hostilities at hand between gods and 
demons ; you are our ally proficient in the martial art ; you will 
therefore not lay down your weapon. And this IJrvashi shall 
be your mate for life. 

f One MS. after the stage-direction and before 
Narada's spcecliadds: Tnn-(^f^5.)^'^^'^^'^***'^^^'^^^y! 






Urvashi, — (/l#iJc) Oli ! The very dart has beon extrac- 
ted from my bosom. 

Ki}\<j. — I am dependeut on the king of gods. 
A^arada.— That is right. 

Wasava should fulfill your dosire and you should render 
him a good return ; the sun nourishes the fire and the fire sus- 
tains the sun with the fiery element. 

{Looking towards the skij) Bring hither, Bambha, the 
materials personally collected by ludra for the coronation of 
Prince Ayus as Heir-Apparent. 

(Enter nymphs with tJieir hands full as said above.) 

Nymphs. — Pious Sir, here are the materials of coronation. 

Narada. — Sot the Prince on the auspicious seat. 

liamhha. — Ililher boy. (6V/5 ihe rrincc on (he throne* 
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Narada, — (Emptying the contents of the pot over th9 
head of the Prince.) Finish the rest of the rite. ) 

jRambha. — {Finishing it of as told) Child, salute the 
pious Sre and thy parents. 

Prince. — (Salutes in that order ) 
Narada. — Be blessed. 
King. — 3(istain tlie honours of the lineage. 
l/rvaskL — Give joy to your father. 

(Two bards behind the scene.) 

First. — Victory attend upon the Prince : 
As the immortal sa;i;e A^ri was to Braliraan, as the Moon 
was to Atri, as iJudha was to the Moon, and as his Majesty has 
been to Budha, so be you to your father, qnito like him ib all 
the popularly admired virtues. A.II other blessingi are 
complete in your allvU'passing family. 
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Second, — lloyal sploudour resting divided^ on the one 
hand, on your father who stands foremost amongst those who 
are exalted, and, on the other, on you of unshakeable fortitude 
and an transgressed bound.^, appears the more graceful now, like 
the Gnnp^es with its waters divided between the snowy moun- 
tain (which is also the hi(;host of all hip;h mountains) and the 
ocean (which is very stea'ly and of unruffled gravity.) 

Nymphs. — (Drawing near Urvashi) Fortune has bless- 
ed you greatly in this glory thy 8on the Prince and in this in* 
separableuess from your husband. 

Urvashi. — It is indeed divided between us all. {Taking 

the Princess hand) Come along child, to pay yoar homage to the 
elder mother, 

Princc-^Seta out.) 

Narada. — Stjiy, you will go to her Ladyship at the 
proper time. 



\ 
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The crowned glory of this Prince, thy son Ayus, brings back 
to my mind the investiture of Mahasona by Indra to the com- 
mand of the army. 

King. — Thus favoured personally by the pious Sire, how 
will he not deserve it ? 

Narada^ — What other good do you wish Pakashasana 
to do you. 

Kvig. — ^What else need I wish than that Indra is pleased 
With me ? However if you are pleased, may it betHis: 

( The Actors' speech said in honor of Bharata) 

May wealth and learning, ever opposed to each other, 

hardly to be found to rest in one abode, bo yet united, for 

unintermited prosperity of the good. 

( Exeunt alL ) 
End of the fifth act. 
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Appendix, 

(A female 8wan) sad with grief by the separation from 
her dear friend, laments, with her frieod^ on the bank of the 
like, the lotuses in which are blown on being touched by the 
rays of the Sun. — 1 

Chitralekha — (Looks at tlie directions with a Dwipfi' 
dika,) A handsome pair of femile swans, afflicted with the grief 
of their friendi with eyes full of tears, is grieving at the lake. — 2 

A haudsomo pair of female swans affected by the grief of 
friend, with eyes wet with continually falling toars^ is grieving at 
the bank of the lake. — 3 
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The female swan witli hor mind troubled with anxiety, 
desirous of seeing her friend, sports on the hike, looking charm* 
ing by full blown lotuses. — 4 

The Lord of elephants, inanifestinfij his affections in bis 
madnes", consequent upon the separation from his beloved, 
enters the dense forest, with the front part of his person bedeck- 
ed with trees, flowers and sprout^. — 5 

(Running about to strike with a cluh in tho hand, mean* 
while looldng at the sky with the Ihvipadiha,) 

The youth of the swan with his heart full of ^ief on 
account of his beloved stands disconsolate on the bank of the 
lakCi fluttering his wings and eyes full of tears.^^ 6 
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{SxuoouH and falls, — llising with a Dtvipadika and 
heavinff a si ah*) 

I thought a fri»>n(l was carryin;]^ away my ftiwn-eyed one. 
Bufc it was a cloud, dark and bearing the young lightning, that 
was showering. — 7 

{Meanwhile a Charchari.) 

Cloud, forbear your anger now. 1 command thee. The 
quarters have been enveloped by the torrentous showers. 

If in my rambles over the earth I find my beloved, I will 
Irar with whatever thou mayst do. — 8 
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(ileanwldle Charchari.) 

With the music of the bees intoxicated by the smfll, with 
the beatinp; of the drum by the cuckoos, with the inoiiou of the 
foliage by the expanding gale — withall the various charming 
ways, dances the heavenly tree.(77iu« dancing.) — 9 

The monarch of the elephant herd, wanders through the 
mountain thicket adorned with new flowers — separated from his 
mate, mourning pitiously and with his gait tired and slow be- 
cause he is full of pain on account of the separation of his 
love.— XO 
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The nrreat elephant, the foe of others, passes swiftly longiug 
to see his love, and surprised in his wind full, of sorrow. — 11 

The peacock, I request, tell me if you have happened to 
see my beh)ved one, in yonr wanderius;8 in the forest. Li-ten, 
A face like the moon, a gait like Mmt of the swan. 'J'his is the 
mark. You may know her thus. I have told you all. — 12 

Shrouded into the dense thicl>ets of V'dyadharas, with 
tears of grief flowing down, with all deli^jSt banished from the 



w^m^ ^q% i[?^3it nun 

1. ^^, ^. <^ — Before ftflf? &c. 

5. ^V, qf. ^i — Before 9T?r f^f^^ &c. 




Wft^^W^^[%3TlF# I 



\. ^wr iryiMwiiilPr ^TFcf Jp^^ w^^-<^ ^m% I 

«Tf^ ^HFW ^^ ^l?T% ^W^: II ^H II 

heart, the lord of elephants is roaming with the mate of a 
cloud. — 13 

Oh, Oh, say then, the nursling of a stranger nest, warbling 
sweetly, beautiful, strolling at pleasure in the Nandana forest, tell 
me if thou hast seen luy dear one. — 14 

The stately elephant strays in the forest. His face is 
faded by the separation of his beloved mate. His eyes are dim* 



^nqSt *RfTf^^ II \\ II 

sn^^f^^l^iqair ^\\^^ ^*Tf ^nn^# II U II 

( ^f^^'T =^^r ) 

^. SH ^. H — Before ^ik 5^ tfrc. 

( 5frr HfrRtti^TPT ) 

^. ^^ ^. ? ? — Before WT^ 
( q^^ft ) 




R. "^^ 5^ f% Tfi^qcT I 

iiied with tears ceaselessly flowing. His steps are uneven 
through uubearable pain. His body is burning with augmented 
fever. His mind is more disconsolate. — 15 

The head of elephants roams afflicted, separated from bis 
inatei influenced with the Are of heavy grief, and with his eyes 
bedimmed with tears. — 16 

swan, what is it thou concealest ? T notice it by the 
mannpr of your gait : Or else from whom didst^thou learn this 
gnit, thou that hast a taste for it ? Thou must bavo seen bor 
whose gait is slow by heavy hips, — 17 



g. ^v, *. 3 — Before T^TyS^riT?^ &c. 

^IPTHT ^f^cfl ^f^3T q f^I ^ II K II 
5. ^vs it. ^ — Before W^^Fl &c. 

) ^^T% tHf 3n^3Tr f j^f ^m^ \\\o 11 




\. <jk^\Uii\^^\fk^: ^FFR ^iTT^ iT5r=^: HUH 
5^^ ^^% ^nR%^ IRoii 



The lord of elephants, maddened by the separation of hia 
beloved, wanders in tlie forest which is pleasant by the rustling 
of the dried leaves and is charming with the foliage of flowered 
towering trees — 18. 

Bird of a mixed complexion of yellow a'd red, speak to 
me '* have you not seen the blessed one sporting in the 
spring*" — 19. 

A young swan is sporting in the lake, the essence of Kama, 
in which love is at ouce sprung up. — 20. 



\. ^NS ^. K \ — Before ( fk^iw^ ) ^wju^Mfft 
g^<^ q H — Before 5^ &c. [wr%^^^'t] 

5. S^ ^ K — Before ^^^Fm &c 

If ^^ 31%f^ ^^^(^ n^T^ 

f^fr 1^^ ^1*^ m^^ n x^ n 

?. S^ 'T.-^f — Before orRmT^ &c. 

( ^TPcT^ ^f^^TT ) 






Adlicted with the separation from his mate, (the elephant 
is rnnrbiinnr) iu the forest with the bees maddened with the 
smell.— 21. 

thou, strongest of elephants^ thou who hast pulled down 
the stately trees with strokes given in sport, I ask thee, speak, if 
thou hast seen uiy beloved who infatuates and who has com- 
pletely conquered the Moon in splendon. — 22. 

Lo, the steady boar stalks steadily through the thicket, 
concealed and yet busy ' t his work cleaving the earth with his 
sharp outstretched hoofs. — 23. 



^. ? • • ^. ^ — Before ( qft^FT ) 
arrcj^T^ I 

^. \'K^. R — Before («4»iirfe%<il ) 






mountaiQ, wliich has a clear spring at the bottom of 
the white inarMe rock, whose suinuiit is covered over with a 
variety of flowers, which is cliarining by the sweet music of the 
Xiniiaras, show me my beloved. — 24. 

dear, beautiful stream, whose birds are agitated »nd 
unkind, Stream, that longest for the bank of th^ Ganges, 
that art resonant with the buzz of swarms of bees ; be ap- 
peased — 25. 

The Lord of the seas, throwing up his armi of the waves 
tossed up by the easterly wind sports gracefully with bis limbs 



^rfti^l A«« 




^jp^ ^ m ^% 'R^f^ II ' 
( v^^ ) 

T. K*'\^ ^ — ^Before i^ &c. 



TCT »^^ ?r^ ft<5«u«(i'd<iiTiK<< in^ii ^V3 II 

of the clouds : — The Lord of ike seas, whose orDameniation 
consists of red paint in the form of swans and Bathanga, whoso 
upper covering is made by the black lotuses pestered by ele- 
phants and crocodiles, whose dancing is attended by the beats of 
time given by the hand which is simply the water put into 
motion. Aud the time of new clouds envelops the ten directions 
and pervades everywhere. — 26 

The divine beauty, slow on account of heavy hipSj having 
breasts fat, stout and protuberant, of unchanging youth, of slen- 
der person, with the swan's gait, the swan-eyed, if you have seen 
such an one wandering in this thick forest, lighted by the akyi 
then save me from the sea of her separation. — 27 



^. Ko\^, % — ^Before aro^ 

5. ? • H 't. H — ^Before ( ?frr &e. ) 

5^ If ^ff ?r5 ^?(ft II H<J, II 

3^ f| xr^^rf^ crt %dKcim 11 ^% it 



The royal elephant, the lover, filled with hopes, with a 
tearful eye aud emaciated face, strays dicousolute iu the forest.*— 
28 

Vine, behold, I wander without a heart* If fortunately 
I get her back I will undoubcdiy bear her hence (tuako her w-th* 
out a forest-Lit) and never again allo»v the troublesome Lady 
to enter this forest. — 29 



^. K»\^. ?R — After the last speech. 

^^ 'Rfar i^ ^^ I ^^ »I3I rj^^ ^3j ^™ II 

^. \o^ ^. ?o — Before (51^ ft'4»i'^l &c. ) 




^5 ^ l^'t wr ^^^m II V U 
ftlTi^prj^r II ^? fi 



Tli^ peacock, the cuckoo, the swan, the flying bee^ ttio 
elephnut, the mountain, the lake, the dear, in fact while wander" 
ing through the forest for your sake, were questioned in various 
ways by nie, in tears. 

The young swan, who Vas been restored to the company 0, 
his nr>ate and whose person is adorned with the bristling hairf 
sports now in the vehicle got according to his desire* — 31. 



ACT I. 

P. 1. The first is a benedictory stanza intended to invoke inoat 
important blessings of the God Sbiva on the audience. Kalidas haa 
opened almost all his works with an invocation to this god. t^tn 
this it is not to be inferred that he Woa a bigotted Shaiva, for ill a 
few places ho has described Vishnu also as the Supreme Being, of 
whom all the gods iucludiog even Shiva are but so many differ* 
ent maiiifesiations. {See Haghu^ x 16,17.) He may even be 
taken to regard all the tliree, namely, Shiva, Vishnu and lOrahma- 
deva AS constituting in reality one entity. {Kumar, VIl. 44. ) 

This benedictory stan2a is explained by some as indicating 
the contents of the play, as some of the attributes may be taken 

to apply to the king Pururavos. ^?f^ may be taken to denote the 
devotion of Urvashi, and ^t^ may refer to the ^^i*i«fl*i jeweL 

The meter is ^l^f^*lftd which befits a 50^. 

fF^T is defined in ^^T^^?^ as a prayer coupled with an invo- 
cation to (lod, Brahman or King; by Bharata as a benediction in 
the shape of m salutation intended to indicate the plot. Such a «TP$ 
is called H^f«l<fl". A Hl^-^d is mode up of three or four or six or 
eight or twelve lines. •IF^ is defined thus : — 

^•^(r^ as ordinarily understood is a name given to a 
system of philosophy or a ^^ as it is technically called. 
There are six such systems recognised, called «lllW«=b Danhanai 
by the Hindus. They are:— (n) ^H^ by ^f^ ; {\) %T 
by q^*5Tt^ ; {\) ^^ by IRHT ; (v) t^^ by mi^ ; 

{\) T^^mm by ^ftRr ; (s) ^sm^^^^ or ^^<r by 
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^RlPTTo^TO, This DarsJiana nftmoly ^HrRifiw^ or the 
Vidanta Darshana, as well as others, is expounded in short sugges* 
tiye sentences, called Sutras. These Sutras go by the name of 
Yedanta Shastra because they lay down a system for the proper 
interpretation of the ITpanishads which are properly denoted by 
the term Yedanta ; for^ as the orthodox opinion goes, they teach 
the ultimate end or scope of the Yedas ; or, as the modern 
floholars would put it, they are chronologically the last additions 

to the Yedas. They constitute what is called ^^fq<Mi and are 
considered final authority on all points of metaphysics. The 

word ^^Fcf in the text is used in this latter signification. 

^JSTT — ^Wilson says it is derived from if^ to rule or ^T^ to 
pervade, which latter does not appear to be likely. 

^Tcf: implies Mn the inmost space of the heart.' The qualities 
which I according to the verse, make up tho god Shiva aroH'^Hi 
P^STc^, i^l^, 9icI^^R^ and I'^^^f^c^. 

SitJ^^" — Wilson thus sayst Inferior enjoyment in heaven 
is not an object of desire to the more enthusiastic of the Hindus, as 
it is but finite^ and after its cessation, the individual is born again 
in tho world, and exposed to the calamities of a frail existenco><-*» 
the great aim of devotion is union with tho supreme and univer* 
sal spirit^ in which case the soul no more assumes a perishable 
shape. The character of this benediction corresponds with 
that of Shakuniala and both indicate the authorV belonging to that 
modification of the Hindu faith in which the abstract deism of the 
Yedanta is qualified by identifying tho supremo, invisiblo and 
inappreciable spirit with a delusive form which was the person of 
Rudra or Shiva. The Brahmanas of the South and West are 
mostly of this sect and whatever Shankar-Swami may have 
taught, it is that of his descendants tho Dasnami Gosains. The 
sect is probably tho oldest of all now existing in India, 

JTpjnf^— By 9TI^ are to bo understood QTITST, 'BHR, o?qrR 

and ^3:?f«T, Those with STR are the five winds. JTFIRIFRr consists 
in breathing through either nostrils alternately and then closing 
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both during the repetition mentally of certain formulso. By the 
word ^f^ the senses may also be included. 

55^1^1 is another name of Shiva and implies unchangeable- 
ness; heuce it can be easily understood why Shiva should be par- 
ticularly implored for salvation. The word FH^ literally means 
'not moving' and hence another sense is conventionally given it; 
which is a ' post.' 



ft^^^lTn*u*i^^fl : — This compound may be dissolved 
either as (^) ft'TO^T^ Hi%^^2ir ^n^ gt5^:; {\) ft«Rm<%- 

^nt ^w^ m^ gsnr:; (0 ^^^f^ ^^^ ^fd^^^, fl^ 

'TI^Rft'f^ ^TT^^t g^5^: The chief factor in the attainment of god 
is the combination of both steady devotion and undivided concen. 

tration. ^^ is a particular mode of contemplating god. That 

is considered to be ^R in which all knowledges are joined with 

^*T^9 the intellect is without volition, and all the senses are sup* 
pressed. <' One, with the mind concentrated and the functions of 
all senses suspended, ought to sit in a seat and practise tfoga for 
self-purification." There exists a regular science of it, whose chief 
aim is to teach the means by which the human soul may be com- 
pletely united with the supreme spirit and thus secure (^bisolutioiu 
The science is foimded by Patanjali. 

m^^re^ may mean ^l^ or ^Je^TFT-final emancipation or the 
highest happiness, 

^J^psirC must be a clever man, versed in various languages 
and acquainted with the moral science, expert in giving dresses, 
shrewd in finding out the tastes of the audience^ proficient in tie 
knowledge of the sentiments and feelings, learned in all the 
Shastras and fully acquainted with the science of music. He is 
the first person among the Dramatic Personsd and is the holder in 
his hand of tlie thread of the plot. The idea of a holder of the 
thread is perhaps borrowed from or is manifest in the persons 
who show dramatic performances with dolls and paper-f]gureS| 
\yhich, with the thread in his hand, ho makes dance or Iij^ht as tb§ 
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occasion may require. It is argued, that these mute dramatic per* 
formances by means of dolls and paper-figures must have preceded 
actual stage performances. Sutradhar is defined thus : — 

n^pRT is a curtain, behind which actors dress themselves 
in suitable habits, 

mtvf is a person who is a little less in dignity than the 
^5?RPr, and is named ^iRhi^^; he is one who always stands by 
the side of the tj^^JK, does the work of a kind of prompter and is 
called by the name of ^^, ^ihk himself being addressed as 
'•111 by him. This character is thus defined :— - 

frei: Sl^nWVIT: — All the readings are:— (l) 

CTSPfN: z^T^sa:^ {\) ro: srifr^vt:, (^) tot: swt^nFW. 

Of * these the first is most easily construed and means, '' the com- 
positious are seen represented on the stage." But this is objected 

to on the ground that ^T^^F^: is more usually a continuous narrativ 

like ^tf^^^lft^T and not a dramatic play, where the links in the 
chain of the narrative are to be filled up by imagination. So 
recourse is had to one of the two latter. In the second reading the 
singular is expressive of th0 class of old plays. But as this signi- 
fication is unnecessary, the third reading is resorted to. The word 

5J%RF^ here means JR^lt ^''T^SIwRift-^That composition in 
which action ia woven ^ ^., that which is suited to dramatic 
representation i, e., ^ draipatio play, a very involved expression no 

doubt. It appears, however, that the word ^^^ is applied to 

ny composition : cf. SftcR^Rrf ^W*ft^Tft®5r^[#rt 5^^- 

?ffil33^ (Malvikagnimitraf Act 1.) The first of these is known 
tQ be a play-writer and this indicates that to Kalidas at least the 

WOid ^R^ had a general signification of any composition nni 
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not the particular one as above stated. The first reading there, 
fore appears easier than Uie other two. Yet as the other one is 
more commonlj found we give it and explain it as above. 

P. 2. ^S^ITO— The word ^: appears eqaivalent to ^i 
just as its correlative ^ • may sometimes be used for ^HT! W» 

TTfZ^ The drama in hand is not a 'fTS^ properi but what 

is called a ^T2^; and in some places even the reading is ^'fei; 
and the reading =112^ is explained away, either because a ^t^^ is 
inchided in the definition of ^n^^, or because it is intended to 
signify the function of the ^Z or that which is represented. A 
3R^ is either Z^ or ^o^, the former being a representation, 
the latter a narrative; the ^i^l^nnF? is more impressive, and is 
sub-divided into the ten Ruitakas viz.,5fl2:^, 5R>1^, WT, 515^ &C., 
and the eigliteen Ujhrupakas viz. ^nfe^, ^2^, 'lltft, &c. ^\^ 

represents a known story, contains five joints or ^f^, and is 
full of various sentiments. It is divided into from ^ve to ten acts. 
A royal sage of an illustrious family^ brave, grave, magnanimous, 
meritorious, or a god or a demi-god is taken for the hero. There 
is one principal sentiment running through the whole drama, such 

as the ^'IR the erotic, or the ^X the heroic, the other sentiments 
playing a subordinate part and contributing their influence to 
embellish the principal sentiment. It contains either four or five 

principal dramatic personsc. A ^\Z^ is made up of either five or 
seven, or eight or nine acts, and has for is hero either a god or a 

man; the f%^^ begins every act of it, as a general rule, though 

a deviation from the rule is not a fault. In this, ^IIPC or the erotio 

is the main sentiment. In other respects the conditions of the «n^^- 

apply to it The definitions of ^TH^, ^IT^l^ and ^2^ are ns^ 
pectively as follows, given iu Sahityadarpaiia. 

■ 
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^^^%: is equal to ^do^^^T: 

^WIW^RC— An 9TRT is varibly defined as one who acts 
duteously and is well behavedi and possesses qualities such as 
good family^ good disposition &o,; or as one who is gone far away 

from faults of vulgarity or folly, ft^ means * revered ' or * honor* 
ed ' and is a term of respect and always takes the plural form. 

5I0n*r5 "**y mean * towards us, your friends/whero VWf 

means 5ftia love ; or towards us your humble servants, where Sf^PT 
mean) humble request. 

?I3[^35^^ &c. — ^^ needs be consfcrued with JpWT) the 
renowned hero of the plot, since the WT«?c^ of the ^^ has yet 
to be established, as also that of the poet, though from the fact 
that he is mentioned by his name, it may be supposed that he 
bad gained some notoriety already. 

5!^^— There are five ways of indicating such events as 
form the links of a united episode. They are f^^^^, ^^rf^^, 

WRTFT, ef^T^^ 5r>^r^. The ^^ among them conftists in Iho 
indication of an occurrence by characters seated behind the cur- 
tain, as the following speech indicates the kidnapping of vJ^^O 

* 

by a demon, while she was coming from the house of ^^K^ 



is a very timid bird, apt to run away sending 
shrill cries^ into the air, and inhabiting the parts] near the rivers 
and tanks. It is called, in Marathi, ^Ct. 

P. 3. •K^ra'W 5?ir is equivalent to 5TI<N«IH, who is 
the friend of Nara. Nara andNarayana, the two old Rishis, were, 
in mythology and epic poetry, identified with Arjuna and 

Krishna respectively. la some places they are called ^, l^^i 
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'^^f or 'sRRRT'n. While they were practising very austere 
penance on the Himalaya, they aroused tho fear of Indra, who 
sent down several damsels to disturb their aust erities. But Nara- 
yana put all of them to shame by creating a nymph called Urvrshi 
from a flower placed on his thigh, who excelled them all in beauty. 
(A reference is made to this hereafter.) There are two hymns iu 
the Rig- Veda attributed to Nara and the famous Purusha-Sukta is 
attributed to a Rishi Narayan. Whether the Nara and Narayana 
of the Ivig-Yeda are identical with that couple of the recent times 
it is not easy to say. Sometimes Narayana is represented as god 

and Nara as the wisest of men. It is contended that «i^«^t:** ^Z 

cannot signify Krishna or Yisbnu, but signifies ♦i^igPi«iiM<4«i; 
that is, Vishnu is denied as the father of Urvashi who is men* 
tioned iu Ilarivamsha also as the ofispring of the thigh of Narayana 
though the poet seems to identify them] from tlie epithet f^: ^ 
W^^ ( Act I. P. 19 ) given him hiter on, 

•Pl^ra*! — tMn,, ^IT%, 9T5^ are changed into XX^^ ^^, 
and ^ at the end of a Tatpurusha compound. 

*g5,^ means a divine woman, a goddess and not the wife 
of god. 

^F55T^nTr^ means really Shiva but may be regarded to mean 
Kuber also, as his capital Alaka is supposed to be situated ou 
mount Eailas. 

^K«l means refuge and hence also that which gives refuge. 

y^dl<=IHI — -^^^ introductory part of a drama, wherein is 
contained the dialogue between tho Nati, Vidusliaka, or Pari- 
parshwaka and the Sutradhar, in which the speakers throw out 

hints of some incidents which are to come off. This 5lwn««i or 
errg^ is of five kinds :— >d;S[Mi>, ^^Jt^, JRt^rf^^^, JR^T^, 
and Qf^Tif^^, The pscsent Prastavana is of the M^t^l l f^^^ 
kind, as in it, the Sutradha r has exceeded the limits of his own 
part by playing another, by which new parts having been intro- 

duced have appeared] on the stage. ^N>i<w^i defines it thus :-* 
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.The five kinds of Prastavana are given in ^if^c^^H"! thus : 

The 5(%TTRRPr kind is defined in the same work as 
follows : — 

»l^re|5^l^ means ^5RT^^5FT^^W. Whenover an actor 

comes to the stage, witliout his entry being previously intimated 
in one way or another, he is said to enter by shoving aside the 
curtain, as it is the rule in the dramatic art that no actor should 
enter the stage un introduced. 

t:f<liMt:^Hir^^ is intended to signify that the king can 
mount the air, while the name Pururavasa is mentioned to create 
confidence, in the mind of the'nymphs as to his being friendly with 
(he gods, lie appears to be well-known to them by his name and 
prowess as they have subsequently shown. 

Jl^i.^'Sl^ifi a king of high descent being sprung by Iho side 
of his mother Ila from the Sun, and by [the side of his father 
Bitdha from the Moon, being the grandson of the latter and great- 
grand-son of the former. His origin is ultimately derived from 
Brahma thus :• — 

BRAHMA 

! 

I I 

Daksha. Atri. 

Aditi*(Kashyapa.) Soma*(divine Tara.) 

Viwaswat, 
Vaiwaswata, 

Ila. J?M^?/m*(Ila,) 

' ^ 

Pururavas. 

This" holy Budha was given by gods the power of Planetary 
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powers. Puruiavos is thus a Dwf/a persou according to the defini- 
iion of ^l^7« Ho perfurmod a huudred ashioamedhas. 

r. 4. ^fTTil-ftH^-^rro^: 5^:. Tho syntactical construction 
n£ this word is worth marking. 

cTchf^^irflf^fr^T^^ty- It is a very common belief 
that Indra l)cconies jealous of any one who performs eevei*e auste 
ritics and lliat, in fright and joidousy, lie sends down some fascin at 
ing celestial damsel to interfere with tlie man's austerities, so 
that he is hurled down from tho level he wanted to attain, and 
his hope of usurping tho tlirone of Indra is shattered. It is also 
a belief that whoever performs a hundred sacrifices attains tho 
Indrajxtda. **Thi8 belief, " says Pandit, '*arose from a misunder- 
standing of the epithet Shttahatii, which is frequently applied to 
Indra in the Vcdus. Though it only means 'possessed of a hundred 
wisdoms/ it was in post-Vedic times, owing to the word Kratu 
having come to signify a ^sacrifice,' misinterpreted to mean, 

*ouo who lias porfonnod a hundrud saorificos' and the myth o£ 

Indra having performed them was invented." 

3TcqT%5T:-5Ic^^fcr ?%. One that orders back the rest 
and tlms stands in the foreground i.e. one that out-shines the rest, 

\^^\ — Lakhsmi, the wife of Vishnu, and the goddess of 
beauty and prosperity. 

(It^J'C is a town of tho Asura?, The seizing of Urvashi 
in the path in tlieskyby the demon, is based, according to Wilson, 
on tho belief that tho residence of tho demons is in the sky and 
not on the earth. The word Hiranyapura, however, brings to the 
mind the three travelling cities of Asuras, which were in the end 
destroyed by Shiva, who is called J^Rlfct or Orj^fc. 

f^^T^^rflCcfraT— After this is read by some Bf^l4 IJ^. 
All the best MSS. omit this reading, and Katavema does not notice 
it at all. This by itself is a ground for the rejection of it. The 
word ^^ oiFers to some a difficulty and eTV:vsn^ alone, in their 
opinion, is sufficient to give a general information as to the spot 
of violence. But T^ can be defended because it gives the sense 
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^ just when we were half way, ' and thus] the place is more ac* 
cnrately defined. The reading may be however objected to oa 

the ground that 8T>^^7^ is ace. and as such is not easily con- 
struable. 

^PHAI^ *i^cfr-The form ^P-^HI^ is got by compound- 
ing the word ^f^ with the ^^^ form of ^\ by the Sutra of 
Panini vfqijl^ ^>^^ ( III. L 45. ), which means that the ^Tg^ 

termination (i.e. ^lUJ^ used to give the sense of c^ ) is added to a 
root when the action signified by the root is a ground of oom« 
parisoUi and tho form thus got is compounded witli the standard 
of oomparison, which is either an object or subject of the action* 

The dissolution of the word ^f^JTTS then stands as : ^^ 5^ 

*j^c«il 5%. Here ^F^^, tho OT^Tf^, is an object. Other examples; 

Srf^ JBW^-uR^I'Mciia tho reading of tho Calcutta & Euro- 
pean editions, ^t^ is the substitute for ^^ in some editions. 

^^Nr^-lt^^ ^arrpc^^^ ^^^^ fe[m: ifmr^^, or 

by the' addition of termination ^^ to ^[^trTCr, The reason why 

%p{r may have gone to the North-East is probably that his city 
Hiranyapura was situated in that direction, and consequently 
while going to the East from the North, they chanced to meet the 

demon on the way. ^^^f^^tho North-cast, tho direction guard. 

©d by 5^F1 or i^^. 

P. 6- ^BlWr^*l''d<i:^-This is explained by the gonealogica 

tree given on page viii. There is anoth er reading ^R^^^^T^^' 
meaning ' born in the lunar race. ' Tlio reading in the text 
means ' he, who is one degree removed from the moon' i. e.. who is 
the son of the moon's son. Mark tho abl. is ^in construction 

to 

with ^F^, a member of tlie Bah. compound ^^P^^ which does 

not hold elsewhere. mf\ originally meant the drink offered to gods 
by worshippers. It then came to be applied to the moon. (Vide 
Pandit's Itaghu, II, 73, note. ) 
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means the golden-peaked mountain; one of the 
ranges of mountains which divide the known continent into nino 

Varshas ( ^^^T^ ); it is generally supposed to be situated to tho 
Korth of tlio Himalayas — or between the Meru and the Himalaya 
^—forming with it the boundaries of the KimpuruaUa-Varsha or 
tho abode of i\\^\Kinnara9. 

^I^^UIHL — This is the mode of address by an elderly and 

respected person to a young man in high authority. The chario- 
teer, like the Kanchukij was a respected person, and both were 
elderly persons as is generally the case in all royal house-holds* 
From the fact that a charioteer's profession was held in respect^ it 
will rather be a doubtful conclusion to draw that the roads then 
Were tho worst. 

%*I^^ is tho son of f%^T^ and is known as ^W. Tho de- 
mon is said to be ^^^^ ^H^{M, because he had carried away a 
woman who was ludra's favourite ; from the king's using this 
expression^ it is not to be supposed, as some do, that he counted 
upon Indra for help. 

Instead of ^3^^^ some editions cliooso <3M^4t. Then 
the Hue mny be rendered as " these clouds being pulverised in 
tho front of my chariot pui-sue the dust path." That is, the clouds, 
though hard, become pounded aud roll about like the dust in 
front of my carriage. Or^ it may mean : ''Just as tho dust^ struck 
ofl tho ground by tho hoofs of tlic liorses, though propelled for- 
ward by the breeze, is still left behind by the chariot driving 
swiftly, so was the case with the clouds." Wilson translates: 
" Like volleyed dust the scattering clouds divide before the oar," — 
a sense easily intelligible but not easy to derive from the words o£ 

the line. Pandit objects to t^Jj^^^f either in the sense of 
\3^Wl^> which owing to the occurrence of ^tt^«l*^I would be 
tautology, or in the sense of t^'Tnt, because the path of the 
dust may bo in any or all direotious, while the poet does not 
Bignify the particular one; and because there could be no 

V2^^^ as such, since tho chariot is passing through the sky. Thi' 
appears however as not a very sound objection as to the imag* 
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nation of Kalidas, the path of the dust raised by a fast-driving 
cliariot is quite determinate, it being driven behind by the breeze 
(^^n^lc'); and ^Hl*^ <lx.yfct does not necessarily require dust as 
such being present in the sky. It may simply mean, the pulve- 
rised clouds follow the path that is followed by the dust on the 

earth. But even thus ^^M^«ff is hardly to be understood as(]any 

thing more or less than ^5^ *^^ therefore t^nn, between 
these two is a better variant* 

The picture drawn in this fourth verse is a just and pictures- 
que description of the fact ; a similar portrait, but less pictures- 
que and just, according to Wilson, occurs in the first Act of 

Shahuntala: Jf^ Tf^^ &o or ^[^T^^^^Tt &c. 

P. 6. eTFITO^-STr^nilcf means extended, long, literally 
possessed of length. 

^ni^— Tlie white busy tail of the Tibet cow used as a stream- 
er on the horses' head; it may bo said to resemble the plume of 
the war horse of chivalry. 

^^^^ — 2|75Fr^ adopted by some as its 'substitute offera 
considerable difficulty of context and syntax. If 7ft bo taken to 

refer to V^^ there does not appear any propriety in specifying the 
position of the flag-post which cannot be outside of the cbaiiot; 
again while the first ^ muy iuvllcate the concluding co-ordinate 
Ecntence, the^ second may be without any connection; or accord- 
ng to some 'T^^^ may be separated into ^1^ and ^TOT, ^jq^ 
imeaning T^S^. Tins also appears strained and again ^^ Tlp% 
^ iTxfJ^ is hardly intelligible. Again, ^cl^may be taken as 'since' 

and then JJV^'^ 51F% ^ would express that tlio flag was fully 
stretched. This is certainly intelligible, yet. the propriety of the 

use of ^^{ since ) in the fourth line of the verse over again may 

be questioned. ^^, therefore, appears to be a better reading. 

i^f*5|— A woman of rank generally addresses her female friend 
as 5551, a low female character as ^P^ and her female attendant 
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«f^nt^«I is a better variaut, as the ujmphs were coming to 
Hemakuta from the skj ; compare verse 13 on P. 14, We have 

therefore adopted it in preference to 9if^5^^ which means as- 
cending from the earth, which, under the circumstances, is 
impossible. 

^Ih «niT is as much a question as ^^ with tlie differenco 
that the former, in addition, expresses a wish on the part of the 
speaker that it should happen. 

"CniT^ means a saint-like prince, a person of the Kshattija 
caste who by his pious life and austere devotion comes to be 
regarded as a sage or a Eiahi e, g. Pururavas, Janaka, Yishwa- 
mitra. There are three orders of sages, (1) ^FSTI^ as Janaka, 
(2) ir?Iiqr as Vasistha and (3) ^f^ as Narada. 

slHT^^ntiMMM* &c. Evciy hero of the dramatic literature 
is not given the honour of helping the mighty Indra in his wars 
with the demons. Dushyanta is another instance like Pururavas. 

P* ^- ^TOT^di^d-^^ with ^^ and 3TT means to breathe 
freely, revive, take courage. 

sJiyUid^Rui^dHl-The playing of the banner is a 
token of success. The chariot is given by the moon and so the 
flag bearing the blazon of a deer is compatible with the old 
notion that the spots on the moon represent a deer. Moreover 
the device, it is urged by some with questionable accuracy, also 
imports that the chariot or rather the horses of the chariot are as 
fleet as a deer which, when in its full course, scarcely seems to 
touch the ground. Moreover the blazon [of the deer on the flag 
appears to be a siguificaut sign of the king's being born of the 
lunar race. 

?^^t^^^-Tlie king ascribes the vanishing of the danger 
to the power of the Thun derer out of modesty. 

x(^: ought to be dual but is used in the Binguiar; cf. ^VW 
above which ought to be dual also. 

P. 8. ^^Sfl^^mnr '>if r?^ d T is the reading adopted, the. 
idea of ^Hff^cf in other readings being understood, and there 
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fore its being more poetic and less periphrastic, vi'^-gfrn^ is 
hard breathing. 

Mf^^trak-'rft strengthens the sense. 

^S*itiH«i«'>si«i means the stalk of which is as tender as 
that of a £fower. Her heart is likely to throb with the slightest 
fear just as a tender flower quakes with the smallest breeze* 

flR.'^i^n is a yellow pigment used for cooling the parts of 
the body. It is one of the five heavenly trees. In the place of 

Wi lU-^^^H, there is a reading ftR^f^:^ ^^ ^. Tho apo- 
logists of this reading object to the reading in tho text on the 
ground, that it is diflicult to see how the low part between the 
breasts and its pigment could be seen by the king. Tho swoon, 
however, may bo an answer to this objection. 

^TT^^Sftcf &c is the cause why she beseeches her to come to 
life. 

Sr^fnTIT^^ is to regain consciousness. 

P. 9. IjTh^^l — S'^JfP^ ^vi^ I. e. almost relieved. 

SliJK ^i^5^r is to be construed with T!^:, SfT^:, 1^ 
&c. The poet means to say, that Urvashi is slowly regaining clear- 
ness of the senses, like the night which, shrouded m darkness as it 
iS; is slowly brightening by the rising moon, like the flame which 
is peeping out of the smoke, and like tho stream of the Ganges, 
which, though flrst rendered turbid by the embankment having 
yielded, is slowly becoming clear. 

I^H^^ '^^y J^^can tlirico ten gods, though] they are said to 
number thirty-three in the Rig- Veda; or it may mean having a 
triple existence; or it may mean those who always aro in tho third 
viz. the youthful condition. 

Some editions insert after f^^f: " BTIM^IH^iiMHI ^TfFCr^^f;" 
but this is bad, as then the follwiug qucrry of Urvashi will be 
nugatory. 

SWW^liwi &c.—This question is intended to skilfully in- 
troduce the king to Urvashi; moreover the question is right as 
she is not expected to conceive any other than the great Indra as 
her liberator. Again she only guesses that it must be Indra as 
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he is a '^seer through supeniaturol power. " This expression is 
rendered by some as * one mauifestiug prowess *, b ut the ren- 
dering is not satisfactory. 

viM^ci— Surely Unrashi owed a debt of thanks to the demonSi 
as^ but for their violence tho present liberator could not havo 
been met. This and the following utterance of the king concerning 
her beauty, arise from and are expressive of a mutual desire arous- 
ed in their minds on seeing each other. And this is the first con- 
dition of a complete evolution of love. There are ten conditons 
tlu*ough which love is said to progress. They ai-e these: — (1) 
Desire; (2) Contemplation; (3) Remembrance; (4) Belation of vir- 
tues (5) Dejection ; (G) Bandom talk ; (7) Ijoss of the senses ; (8) 
Fever ; (9) Dulness ; (10) Death. Or they are thus enumerated ; 
(1) Love by sight ; (2) Attention of the mind ; (3) Contemplation ; 
(4) Loss of sleep ; (5) Emaciation ; (C) Insensibility to pleasures; 
(7) Loss of the feeling of shame ; (8) Intoxication ; (9) Swoon ', 
(10) Bemembrauco. In this mutual desire lies the seed or the 
CBScnco -which is called the ^^ of I he play. There are five 
9TH5r??ft or the leading sources or occasions of the grand object 
in a drama. These are ^IFjT, f^T-^, ^^l^, sr^flf, and ^FT?. 

P. 10. ^f:qi: &c. — The three queries respectively suggest 
the utmost height of beauty, the fascinating grace and the ex- 
treme delicacy of the heroine's person. If the attributes in the 
first couplet are^ in the king's imagination^ the aptest for a crea- 
tion, such as Urvashi is, the second couplet contains attributes 
which bespeak utter incapability of producing such a form. 
Therefore naturally enough the attributes are mutually extin- 

guisliing. Thus %^T^ra^5T^ i. e. ^^ or Tf^ is opposed to 

^•<^c*i^^: ; ft^^o^i-ixi^^S^: is opposed to \Mlft*<^ ^=1^:; 

2^^C is opposed to the fresh and tender spring. 

^^TV^RRTg"'. &c. — ^Thesc epithets are made the basis of an 
argument, that the kiug spoke contemptuously of tho sago and 
Brahmins similarly engaged in the study of the Veda, so far as 
tho appreciation of beauty or the avernge keenness of intelligence 
was concerned; and that " in the time of Kalidas the study 
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of fche Yeda was not regarded edifying to the mind or the 
body." But it should be borne in mind that tlie Vedas 
are even now and were much more then considered as final 
authority on matters about creation^ god &c., and as the fountain 
source of our philosophy ; moreover the very sago, who is thought 
incapable of a conception of such beauty did actually create a 
supernatural beauty. It is also not known that the Vedavadia 
and the Vedanttsta as a rule came under a public odium on the 
ground of loss of aesthetic sense on their part. 

(4^^ is an object of sense^ a pleasure of the sense, a worldly 
object. These objects are five in number, viz., WT, \^, A^, 

lEW, and ^?, corresponding to the five scnsos-eyc, tongue, 
nose, skin and car. 

^Tn'-Some render this word as Brahma on tlio supposition 
that Narayana could not bo a creator ; that docs not seem to be 
right, as Urvashi is described as being brought forth by Narayana 
from his thigh. 

SnPT^Itft is what is called a t^^HT adjective. Chitralekha 
is either to bo understood to have heard the king cry aloud his 
help to the affrighted friends, or presume a promise of help to thorn 
from his general disposition to afford protection from fear. 

rr means accidentally. 

or QT^^^Vi:^ means not barren, not fruitless. Until the 
eyes have not seen the best sight, they are to be said not to have 
accomplished their purpose. In the general statement, that t>ny 
body who may chance to see you once may gi'ow anxious by your 
absence, he has discovered his o^njauxicty on her account; and hero 

is laid the first condition, called * ^FW ' the * beginning. ' The 

union of the ^^jT and ihc ^R^T is termed the g^^, the first of 

the five Sandhis in the play. The five conditions ( 9T^^'4T ), of 

whiob QTTOTis the first, are 3!T<^, ^^, JIT^^RIT, Pl^dlf^,and TJ55I- 

TR. The five; QT'^STf Rf are already given. Each ono QT^CTF, 

being united with each 9T^5J|Kl^, in order, there arise the various 

/ <indhis, which are J^, Sll^g?^, ^, f^R^f, & ^3m^ or PT^Fi. 
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F 11. '«R[T^^^cfTJ7Thi8 refers to the notion that from the 
moon streams out ambrosia, which has^ possibly for its origin the 
cooling rays she emits or the identification of her with Soma 
which was the favourite drink, the ambrosia, of the gods, 

BTcr^q* is tlic sequel to 15^ f^^ ^^^. 

^Tf^^ is distress, and hence the eclipse, because of the 
latter being considered as distress darkening the Moon» 

The four speeches begiuniug with 5^ ^^ indicate how Ur- 
vashi has unconsciously betrayed herself. 

P. 12. |xi^d^ii^ai<4lH, implies that the moon is ao- 

companiod by f^^ also. The combination of Cliitra and Vishahha 
with tlio Moon serves some purpose. The Cliitra and Vishaklia 
arc constellations which, when shinning brightly, appear near 
the moon when the sky is bright. 

P. 13. ^^^T^u^ means unsteady' rolling of the chariot oa 
uueveu ground. 

?l4lrW is to bo understood as ^I^ITO where i.M\^\ means 
^^^f thus giving rise to the sense of roundness of the hip. ^*IT- 

f^^^ ^^^r: is another reading where ^^^cT ?Ht^T: means round 
middled. 

ST^fff^ Tl ^fe^^^ is an ^fS\ on ^ifmf^^^. 

'tt^Ti'S^She blushes because her shoulder has touched hist 
through the said jolting, 

^m«l«*iaft« is the venial beauty. The comparison is intended 
to bring out the fact that these friends, who were distressed by the 
loss of Urvashi, will be rejoiced and will look as fresh as the creep- 
ers, which were first denuded of their vigour and life by the 
dropping of the leaves, look fresh and blooming by the new blos- 
soms and leaves sprouting out in the Spring. 

T^C'm indicates joy, and may be translated '* joy to the 
king. ' 
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P. 14. IR^ is made up of 1000 Tugas or 432 million mor- 
tal years, and is a day of Brahma, and measures the duration of 
the world. It is a hyperbole to wish one so long a life. 

^4^1' f^f^ ^ — Because] the god's reaidenoe is in that 
direction* 

M|44)%< is gold or silver. 9T^T^ is an ornament of the arm. 

Q(T^ expresses surprise* 

|x|^<.qi is the name] of the king of Gandharvas. In later 
mythology the Gandharvas are the husbands and protectors of 
the Upaarasas. And hence it] is probably that Ohitraratha was 
commissioned by Indra to rescue the nymphs. The Gandharvas 
are also the guards of heavens: they are also the charioteers in the 
courts of Shiva, Indra and Kuber. 

P. 15. fq[pfc 4111 l^il |-fit>«i means exploit; but it appears 
that the word is specially used to convey a compliment to Yikra- 
maditya, the patron of Kalidas> before whom it may be supposed 
that the play was performed. The word occurs also below in that 
sense. 

^'Wl tr^^ia '-Prom this it appears that there prevailed the 
practice of greeting friends by the shaking of hands. In BJiagavata 
another instance is found of tliat form of greeting. 

xaitM'^l-'Charanaa are wandering bards whose profession 
it is to sing eulogistic songs. 

>ic(|te{.<Ul is a composition containing a panegyric. vs<iip^<«ckS 

H^c«ld-Indra is called so because he is accompanied by 
certain gods of this name, the gods of storm. These gods are said 

to aid him in achieving exploits. Now T^ means any god. 

515— Originally a combination of •T and 3, but now used as 
one word and is a particle. It implies a question; it is used as a 
vocative ' O. ' It is used as a corrective ' why ' ; it is used as a 
propitiatary expression ' be pleased; ' [it heads an objection in] a 
discus sion; it means ' indeed. * 

q?FEIT*— "Those on a certain side; allies. 
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P* ^^- «rfil^rff means il<i<"I^Rt4: 

^ ftpfm' breaks into two or puts to Aight. f^lltd is the 
reading in some editions. 

The second conplet of the 15th verse illustrates the idea ia 
the first. 

"^•J^^** &c-Tliis is probably meant to convey another com- 
pliment to Vikramaditya, the patron of the poet, according to the 
popular opinion. 

34MJ«:i: — Tlicro are thirty-Iivo millions of these nymphs but 
only 10 GO are the principal Of these however Urvashi, Menaka, 
Eambha, Tilottama, and Alambusha arc the subject of Fauranic or 

poetic narration. They arose from the waters (9!?i^: titKa 

^5[x:9T%). In this respect they may be likened to the goddess 
Aphrodite, which name i« referred to Ajfhros i.e. foam or spray. 

^^^^— is the reading of almost all the Mss. T^RFiT is 

anotlier which more befits Chitralekha addressing a majestic person 
like the king. 

P. 17. 9|Uldi !JH^5.MW — Simple ^V^^ is not a polish- 
ed form of addressing a departing fellow, just as the Marathi ^, 
the ctiquttc requiring ^^ ^j^o expression in the text, therefore, 

containing a hope for another visit may be taken to be a mcr9 
formality. 

H^n«Iw is a long gold or pearl necklace, reaching the feet. 

It is naturally very delicate. It is also a term expressing a figure 

of speech illustrated in the following verse : — 

^^ &c. — Chitraleklia's speech is a cunning disclosure of her 
friend's mind. So Urvashi's speech binds her over to her promise. 
It appears that both have understood each other very well. 

P. 18. ^TOtfcrSTO[^ — The way of obstructing this separation 
cven though for a minute is a common trick used by [)octs to 
protract the meeting. 

^^r^M^^T — 3TqT^, dissolved as 3n^^ ^^ 21^, 

means < maimcd^• it is also 9T^Fn% fcT^^ ^vsRt ( ^^ ) ^'T^ 
the angle of the eye ; or it means also cupid from the former 
dissolution, as liOvc is supposed to be without body. It means^ 
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therefore ' whoso eyes are loukuig askanco, ' or * whose oycs aro 

inspired by love. ' llanganatha takes ^tfriT^g^f as the iirst 

adjective and OHFI^^r aa the socoud, as this latter, lie says, is 
due to the half-averted face. 

4c^l«l^ means the demon Koshi and those of hia followers 
who assisted him in his diaufraccful act. 

<3?^*3TP^'<V?fT means salt-sea, as distin.'jiiisluMl lV.»m tlie 
supposed seas of milk, honey, &c. 

qr^EfS^fjji^fq^— It is a missile sent off with an incantation 

addressed to the (3od Vaf/n, Thus there >vero ^^!^, ^^\^, ^^\^J 

^f^, and many others, whicli had their particular purpose 

to servo and were of ascending strcnglh. T!io purpose iirohably 

served by the wind-mirfsilo is easy to conjeclnro. How far tlio 

existence of such wcupons is a steiy or a fact-, it is dillicult to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon. 

5T^>iT-"^?:r VT^'a- ^n:!T^— wliero '4\^^^ ( A 4. ) is from vff 

to contain, hold; it may be perhaps the passive of '4\ to put 
( 3 rd Conj. ) 

IWSJ^ means a hole, cha^ini. 

P. 19. ?[nciTtcl^ IT^T: ^7^T<rdepicts the king's eagcrnc«s; it 
his been considered by somo as ant icipn ting the knowledtjo of tlio 
queen further on. Such an anticipation of the central point of 
a future act is termed ^T^^RRcfR: 

^3*. 'T? ypi^lT-A periphrasis for STF^^t. Urvashi's father 
was Narayana ]\luni. This Narayana is identified with Vish- 
nu. Vishnu, originally a name of the Sun-Ood, was given oil 
the epithets of the Sun when he came to bo considered a separata 
deity; thus the traversing of the middle rogion, as the sky is called, 

was ascribed to Vishnu, as aUo the title [^H*1>H, the attributes 
describing tho sun. 

A ^^^ I. e. hero is mainly of four kinds-^RRTxT( c. (j, TJ^)y 

^t^ ( e. g. U^ or q^^^m ), >Tl^fe5^ ( e. g. <\iMi\^ ), vfk- 

JRFFcf ( e, g. ^^I^), and a ^IFT^-heroine-is either ^ or ^^T, 

eF5E[T or HK^m, or ^EmTT^. The present hero is ^f^^m 

possessing all the qualities requisite for such a person and his 

union with a ^n=IK"l^T^ like ^^^ is justifiable only because of 

her celestial character, since such union is allowed by persons of 
authority in this matter. 
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P. 20. f^r^^^nrr is a funny person, a prattler, a merry 
friend of the Icing, one wil h free access to the harem, a witty fellow. 
Vidnsliaka is one of iho lower dramatic persons. IIo is always 
introduced to typify a sycoi)liant of the king, and a deteriorated * 
Brahnv.ma, llo speaks the Prakrit dialect Praclii 

Tim iiero and ])rinci|)al female pnrts speak ^S'/mwrs^ne' ; attend- 
ants on n^ynl pcriFons si>c?tlc Mtujadhi ; linjputs, traders and servants 
speak Ardlfd or mixed ^/(rga(l/n ; the Vidushnka spea's Frachi ot 
the eastern dialect ; rogues use AvantUca or tlie language of Ougein ; 
Baldiica is spoken by the people of North ; Dravida by the people 
on the Coromandcl coast; Faishachi is the dialect of Goblins. 

^T ^T ^' is an exclamation of joy. 

?^^^^« — This is intended to create laughter and to assure 
people th-xt confscious as ho is of his failing, and attempt 8ft be 
may to the utmost to guard against it, he will lot the cat out of 
the bag, quite unconsciously. 

^^T^5PT (Lit.) means a seat where business is carried on ; a 
eouned chamber. 

raJn^r«^^^jft?3^— For this fi[?lFT5|^SJ7^ft^^ is 
another reading, n'Tf^ is a seven storied palace, but here the 

whole word f^+iHMicT^^J^ should be regarded as the proper name 

of the place like f^F^'tc^^ given in the text. Compare ^WJT- 
f^f^^Jir^r^:— 5/iaA:. Act vi. 

^l<*'4-i| — The Vidushaka has to walk round about there as . 
the space is limited. Spectators are to imagine that he reached 
the place of the palace, 

i\^t is the term in which a crowned queen is addressed. 
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911^^ means the son of my 90^^ the father-in-law. It 
also is simply a term of respect in which a lady generally addresses 
her husband. 



— His mind is only distracted from his usual 
duties, being centered in some other object. It is not totally 
vacant. 



sjc^^Ol is a remembrance or an anxiety arising from love, 
&C* Its consequent efifects are perspiration^ listlessness, discor? 
dant speech, contemplation with a hand or a knee supporting the 
head, a dream of enjoyment, &c» 

P* 21. si^qrT^: is a term of contempt addressed to him, 
1)ecause of his being a deteriorated Brahman. 

^KltiMM* means should be fathomed or tricked out. 

Talus' does not mean somewhat, but ' owing to some cause.' 

After this word some editions insert JT^cPF^ meaning in con- 
templation of something. But the word does not occur in any of 
the best Mss. 

?r ^n^nC^^^ — in this Prakrit ^ of the neuter gonder is 
said to rest the direct origin of tho Marathi neuter a and of the 
more akin Konkani word cf as in ^ IFft for ^ ^TT'fif. It is alsa 
pointed out that this ^ is not derived from the pronoun ?T^* 

ttJlfldo^mK — From this it is to be understood that the 
maid is not a mere junner maid but a student of music and 
dancing, 

P. 22. ^UllWIa— Tlie question really is * what does her 
majesty say \ But even a message of a person in high rank is 

spoken of as a command. In even ordinary talk ^^y ^nW> or^f^ 
are commonly used without their real significance. 

The following speech of Nipunika, as also the next onoi are 
hei own inventions intended to put Vidushaka off his guard that 
6 may betray the secret* 
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f^t^^J^r^ntm &c. showe how intensely unbearable that re. 
fitraint on his tongue has become to him. 

P. 23. >ir4||f^d: — Tills ^^m% is said to bo caused by love^ 
grief or terror. 

f^^rt^Njj^- — 3T^RT5^f^[3^ is another reading, meaning 
' indJITereut to catinir. ' 



cTTcTrJ^ — * Ylrst ' or ' witli all my might. * 

111 the Vidushaka's speech in the end| another reading is 
read which runs tlius: f"HT"tH f^^?^ W{ ^^^ *lRl<I«r 5?^ | 

qr^^^tr^ 5^ mBTfcTwrn? ft3R3T^ f^rror^j i ^ ^^v^ 

^4*h4 qf^^^ ^^ f^^rfclWl^: " Request her Majesty... 
that I am tired of bringing him back from his chase of the miiv 
age. I hope that he will turn away from it himself when he comes 
to see her lotus-like face. " Filled with conceit owing to the 
request of tlie queen, the Yidushaka makes this flattering speech 
apparently in all seriousness which serves but to create some 
laughter. 

%cTTt^ ( fqf^^^^n^^ s^T^ff^f^ 5^ ) is a bard— one who 

knows the numerous beats — a poetical warder who announces 

the difTcrent periods of day and night in metrical lines, occasionally 

interspersed with references to any incidental occurrence or with 

some general remarks. He here announces the sixth part of the 

day, in which alone the king is to follow his own inclination* 

According to Chanakya, the celebrated political minister of Chan- 

dragupta and the authority on Niti or the institutes of Qoyern- 

ment, the day and night were each divided into eight portions, each 

of them three and a-half (^Aa^i^a^ or an hour and a*half and that the 

king had some business or another to transact at all those hourS^ 

excepting the sixth division of the day from 1-30 p. m. to 3 p. m» 

in which ho was his master, and the fourth and the fifth division 

of the night wherein he slept. It appears from this that the regal 

honor in those times was by no means so enviable or free fron 

cares. 
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m!^(S meMis 'maj b« Tietoriovt' (Lit,). 

^ 1^1 4>M Idif Up ^o the end of the kiogdom or the universe. 
In the case of the kinf , by his siroog goYernment &o., in the cage 
of the sun, by hia spleudonr. This expreBsion haa been rendered 

by some 'rffTHfT^* by the tery aighti the darkness is dispel- 
led, in the case of the sun because he is a god> and in the case of the 
king, because he [is righteous and holy. It is said that firCi 
king, a wise mendicant, and the ocean purify a perEon bj the very 
sight. 

cTm^Pm? means literally darkness and figuratively bad 
tendencies of subjects. 

STITT — means subjects and denizens of this world. 

!P# 24. mgKT — It is written in the Puranas, that the Sun 
rests for a-while when l:e comes to the zenith. 

5Iq5lT — "When somelhing has to be paid, which cannot 
be 80 said in an act, tiithout spoiling the Eentimcnt, it is intro. 
duced in a small scene, placed between two acts and in nhich 
inferior characters are mnde to act wbo in their epeechea also refer 
to what has preceded and indicate what is <o follow and also 
speak what cannot be embodied in tbe play. This scene is there- 
fore never placed at the beginning of the first act or the end of 
the last act. It is defined thus: — 

Here may be said to commence the ^rf^TO" Siindhi which 
results from the combination of f^?^, the M^R^rRfi and T^^^tlie 
If^Wr. tnr is the source of tho principal object and f^5^ is the 
source of an intermediate object which snpplits an important ele- 
ment in the development of the plot* H^^ ig nn effort to attain 
an object whose accomplishment cannot bo guaged. 

WTwftflr means poor; he thus commiserates the queen. 
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ACT II. 



P^ 26. 7^^]RTT^qp:CRVFC:?E7— The fire Tarietiesara 
HW, ^5t5^, ^?r, %«^, and ^^* 



r\ ♦vj ^r^ 



If^n^^S'^T^Here it mcaoB Ho diBsipate' but beloir 
to 'divert/ 



rs •v 



WTqi Schist rani^^lMdH. — Here tlio other readings are 

^^ ^n^l^ H^^t f%5fi^f^3H and ^nw 3^^ f^'fl^f^lj* la 

'the rending of our text, the construction is quite regular, ^HMl 

agreeing with ^^^fT^n" and ^^k^ being the object of fi«il^fti 
-which is here uped in <he p assiye sense and therefore the object 
is put in the nom« case. It uhould be marked that the iufinitiveB 
liave the same form for the active as well as the passive, and it is 
a question of context and construction vehat is meant in a particular 
.place. The first of the variants given above will require ft'lt^Rl^ 
to.be understood actively, as its object ^^^ is in the v^c^ case ; 

and ^^?f will have to be understood as agreeing with r^Ht^f^^ 
This is not a g» animatically accurate construction a^ the infinitiveB 
have the sense of the dative and not of the nominative. This 
however appears to be the construction which Kalidasa very often 

uses. cf. r%q?WI^ ^^»4 ^^ ^Sg^^m; {Kumarasamhkavat 
and ^r^...»Tf%^W'^rr^fn3 T^^: (Shakuntala), Here in the firsv 
^^T^rf hos necGBsarily to be construed with S^* ^^® second va) 
lianthas ^^^^F in the nom. and consequently f^'n^l'^j shal" 
have to be understood as used passively; and ^^^ being in th# 
neu. gen., appears to be construed with this R*n^f^, irregular 
though the construction may be. The construction in the passage 
above quoted from the other works of Kalidasa is exactly similar 
There is however another view taken of this construction. It is 

paid to bo sujsportedby a SI^It of JJ^W^^FTf namely 'Jf^'T^ 
'^Tl'^rRPr?:!^ ^^^mr^^g^ and in this JT^n the word ^m is 
supposed to bo coustrued with ^though there is no agreement' 
in gender, on theanthority of a/Sw/ra by Yamana, viz, ^T^^f^S^'T ' 
RH^^^xf ?f^^irf^r 5l»Hfr^>^r^r^r»Tn^H5R»Tr^.This;mean6thattha forta 

s 

-^«Rr uiuy bo also construed with a word differiupj in gender and 
number if it oxprcsBos the; object of the action, the V7ord ^^ being 
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XVIU NOTES. 

P. 14. tR^ is made up of 1000 Yugas or 432 million mor- 
tal years, and is a day of Brahma, and measures the duration o£ 
the world. It is a hyperbole to wish one so long a life. 

^4^1' f^f^ <&c. — Because] the god's residence is in that 
direction* 

^in{N^ is gold or silver. BT^T^ is an ornament of the arm* 

STI^ expresses surprise. 

(x|y<.fll is the name] of the king of Gandharvas. In later 
mythology the Gandharvas are the husbands and protectors of 
the Upaarasas, And hence it] is probably that Ohitraratha was 
commissioned by Indra to rescue the nymphs. The Gandharvas 
are also the guards of heavens: they are also the charioteers in the 
courts of Shiva, Indra and Kuber. 

P. 15. fqrSRlWn^irT-f^^RT means exploit; but it appears 
that the word is specially used to convey a compliment to Yikra- 
maditya, the patron of Kalidas> before whom it may be supposed 
that the play was performed. The word occurs also below in that 

sense. 

^ 

^t:ai ^^^m *-From this it appears that there prevailed the 

practice of greeting friends by the shaking of hands. In Bhagavata 

another instance is found of that form of greeting. 

'«l I <^ ^'•"Gharanaa are wandering bards whose profession 
it is to sing eulogistic songs. 

ssc^l^*i.ui is a composition containing a panegyric. vj^ip^<iciS 

♦4^cc|a-Indra is called so because he is accompanied by 
certain gods of this name, the gods of storm. These gods are said 

to aid him in achieving exploits. Now T^ means any god. 

515^-Originally a combination of ^ and g, but now used as 
one word and is a particle. It implies a question; it is used as a 
vocative 'O.' It is used as a^ corrective 'why '; it is used as a 
propitiatary expression < be pleased; ' [it heads an objection in] a 
discus sion; it means * indeed. * 

inpiT«— "Those on a certain side; allies. 



ACT H. YU 

a bland of white, yellow and black coloimy baa a erwl on the 
head of the bow-and-arrow ahape. Thia crest ia aoppoaed te 
prerent it from bending down its head to enable it to drink water 

on the groand. The Tillage mythology ascribes this crest to * 
pnniabment to it for its haying in former life preyented il^ 
daughter-in- law from drinking water for seme triyial mistake. 

The mjrth runs, that this bird, a motber^in-law in former life, saw 
her daaghter-in.law drinking wafer against her orderSi frCHn a 
pitoher of water taken to the shed to water animals from, and 
struck her on the head with the pitcher; she instantly died and 
cursed her mother-in-law to perpetual thirst. The mother-in-law 
was instantly transformed into a bird, and the pitcher into a crest^ 

which prsTenta the hi id now from quenching its thirst by stooping 

down its head. Thus the bird has perforce io drink of the 
rain-drops only. The Chataka has a shrill, bat not an unpleasant 
note to be heard in the rainy season and resembling ' O rain, O rain! ' 

QN^hKcl — In this place ftRlMRlrtli?4'^KId is read bj 
seme. 

^«iqqr| is a pleasure garden attached to the palace 
where the ladies of the harem may divert themselvea undisturbed 
by strangers, to whom it is therefore almost a forbidden ground. 

^ *lini — He is sorry, because he cannot now keep the 
promise he gaye to the queen that he will wean the king away 
from his chase. 

^rjjS^nl means receired by adrancing forward. 

P. 28 i^5:^RC *C- — The Madhavi or the VasanU 
creeper is a spring crop and the Kaundi or Maghi is the win- 
ter crop so the latter is a couple of months older than the 
former. The Yasanti is therefore comparable tc a new sweet- 
heart, and the Maghi to an elderly one. Banganath compares 
the Madhavi with T^^R'Qm bill's -ft HTppft ^rf%5T and Kaundi 
with H'RPr^R? ^ ^^RHT =5^- iK ^r* 5Tl^c|^ ^. 
Then ^ refers to the Madhavi and ^nlT'^ to the Kaundi, 

F* 29. i4t!>54c|lcl means the breeze coming from the 
Malaya mountain in the South. 
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XVIU NOTES. 

P. 14. t|[^ is made up of 1000 Tugaa or 432 million mor- 
tal years, and is a day of Brahma, and measures the duration of 
the world. It is a hyperbole to wish one so loog a life. 

^4^1' f^f^ &o. — Because] the god's residence is in that 
direction* 

^nift^^ is gold or silver. BI^T^ is an ornament of the arm. 

«il^ expresses surprise. 

^nrCV is the name] of the king of Gandharvas. In later 
mythology the Gandharvas are the husbands and protectors of 
the Upsarasas. And hence it] is probably that Ohitraratha was 
commissioned by Indra to rescue the nymphs. The Gandharvas 
are also the guards of heavens: they are also the charioteers in the 
courts of Shiva, Indra and Kuber. 

P. 15. fq[sh41l1l^if|l"~^^*i means exploit; but it appears 
that the word is specially used to convey a compliment to Yikra- 
maditya, the patron of Kalidas> before whom it may be supposed 
that the play was performed. The word occurs also below in that 

sense. 

^ 

^t:cir tr^^ia '-Prom this it appears that there prevailed the 

practice of greeting friends by the shaking of hands. In Bliagavata 

another instance is found of that form of greeting. 

'^ l'<"l ^•-Charanaa are wandering bards whose profession 
it is to sing eulogistic songs. 

vs^l^t^ui is a composition containing a panegyric. vj<iip^<iciS 

*4^cc|a— Indra is called so because he is accompanied by 
certain gods of this name, the gods of storm. These gods are said 

to aid him in achieving exploits. Now T^ means any god. 

Sf^-Originally a combination of ^ and 3# but now used as 
one word and is a particle. It implies a question; it is used as a 
vocative ' O. ' It is used as a corrective ' why ' ; it is used as a 
propitiatary expression < be pleased; ' [it heads an objection in] a 
discus sion; it means * indeed. ' 

1WT-— Those on a certain side; allies. 



ACT I. XIX 

P-1^- Blfira^ means srarmft^K 

f ftRTrr breaks into two or puts to Aigiit. ft^iltd is the 
reading in some editions. 

The second conplet of the 15th verse illustrates the idea in 
the first. 

vH«jrti4iJ Ac-This is probably meant to convey another com- 
pliment to Vikramaditya, the patron of the poet, according to the 
popular opinion. 

^MH^y* — Tl:cro are thirty-fivo millions of these nymphs but 
only lOGO are the principal Of these however Urvashi, Menaka, 
Eambba, Tilottama, and Alambusha arc the subject of Pauranic or 

poetic narration. They arose from the waters (9??C^: tlt.Ka 

^5[x:9T%). In this respect they may be likened to the goddess 
Aphrodite, which name i« referred to Aphros i.e. foam or spray. 

g^I^— is the reading of almost all the Mss. 41^kM is 

anotlicr wbich more befits Chitralekha addressing a majestic person 
like the king. 

P. 17. ^14^di ^•I^WHW — Simple ^n^RTT is not a polish- 
ed form of addressing a departing fellow, just as the Marathi 5IT, 
the ctiquttc requiring ^^ ^he expression in the text, therefore, 

containing a hope for another visit may be taken to be a mcra 
formality. 

*^«hl«l<?5l is a long gold or pearl necklace, reaching the feet. 

It is naturally very delicate. It is also a term expressing a figure 

of speech illustrated in the following verse : — 

^^ &-C. — Chitralekba's speech is a cunning disclosure of her 
Friend's mind. So Urvashi's speech binds her over to her promise. 
It appears that both have understood each other very well. 

P. 18. ^-lUlUiyn^ — Tlie way of obstructing this separation 
cven though for a minute is a common trick used by poets to 
protract the meeting. 

^qx^TI^^TT — orqi^, dissolved as 9Tqq^ Qf^ 31^, 

means < nlaimed^• it is also 9rTmT% fcf^^ =^Rt ( ^ ) 'W^ 
the angle of the eye ; or it means also cupid from the former 
dissolution, as IjOvc is supposed to be without body. It meansj 
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X NOTES; 

«nr$raWcr |c|lc«M— The city bdaj situated on the bank 
of the river is reflectd into the waters of the liver. 

sHnSm is on old place in ruins to be seen at Jhvsi, at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jamnai opposite to the 
modem Allahabad, 

^ITTSnj^!'^ — She seems to remember her freedoM from 
the demon by the king. 

P. 35 M cU'o^ ^— This remark is made either from the 
hopeful attitude in which the king is sitting or by way of 
enconraifement 

lH<4:Qh'Ru|l is an art by which one may remain concealed 
from the publio gaze and may see everything oneself. This is 

distinct from the f^^^^^'Tftcrr by wUch one is secured f rom- 
all evils. 

ai«l^ means for a while. 

P. 36» ^TC 1%"^ — This follows the Vidufihaka's last 
speech 'T^ psF^^ &c- 

Tl^pr fq«*»qf| — Shejhas the supernatural powers of 
knowing things untold and may use it hero at once rather than 
sit conjecturiBg. 

l«fiilH — Bat she ii afraid to do so because perhaps the 
woman may happen to be another than herself. 

-I- • 37. 5T«TOrcg' — Which is wicked enough to)be unchari- 
table^ or which is void of courage. 



l^cTFcT &G. — This verse expresses his utter deipair. 

P. 33. CTSJ^RW-The five arrows ofjLove[are described as 
^<T*«^H^n*^5fl-*^H^'ftiy^, ^(t^m^ or as ^ ^g^Mi^^ft 

7^ means thus neglectful and cold. 



AdT II. li 

UnlqUiiHW — Beoaa^e no nataral biroh-leat wu to be 
had then. 

911701 is a ory of fear or woe. 

V* 39. ^^ 18 nsed in the Bonso of eonjectnro or of 
desiro to know something or of making up the sentence. 

«11^«4«ll^ — The king means to say that the A^doBhaka 
speaks thas becaase he so wishes it. 

^^4N7 means reading to himself and not aloudi 

HIMK4)» Means *a citiaen' and hence *cleTor' as opposed 

to ^^^* which means a 'rustic' and hence stolid. The Yidnshaka 
is called a ^r^l*^^ beoause he wishes to know the contents of the 
letter which a stolid rnstic would not care to do. 

H^nnRTT refers to neglect and ooldness with which the 
king has charge! her* 

^f^<T means tossed about, crashed. 

P. 40. ^TIToy^I 7ICrMI^« means rendered as thin as the 
stalk of lotas; or (with lirnba) ou which hair is standing erect« 

^Tt^^TtRT— ^"fR'^rM^T in which ^HWt is said to be 
the corrnption of ^TF^4. ^fT^ is the re-sanskritised form of 
qn^; ^r^T or ^Tf^^ is the gift given by a lady to a Brahman, 
when he has repeated me^iioai blessings on her. 

3¥^<i|?9 means that (arrangement of words) in which 
some meaning is woven; a composition. 

gtJ|4<UJ is not a mere saying, bat a song: cf. TRTW flf« 

ffl^9i^ — One is named Tflt^STTT whose eyes arerestlesfli 
beautiful and looking pideways. 

P, 41. ai^ means now, 
^nrf^'QinT means fully according. 
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U NOTES* 



^rrqr^ means the son of my afT^^ the father-in-law. It 
also is simply a term of respect in which a lady generally addresses 
her husband. 



— His mind is only distracted from his usual 
duties, being centered in some other object. It is not totally 
Tacant. 



sic^^oi is a remembrance or an anxiety arising from love, 
&c* Its consequent effects are perspiration^ listlessness, discor? 
dant speech, contemplation with a hand or a knee supporting the 
head, a dream of enjoyment, &c, 

P. 21. si^qrT^: is a term of contempt addressed to him^ 
1)eoau8e of his being a deteriorated Brahman. 

^KltiMM' means should be fathomed or tricked out. 

I^HIS does not mean somewhat, but * owing to some cause.* 

After this word some editions insert ^FcPT?^ meaning in con- 
templation of something. But the word does not occur in any of 
the best Mss. 

cT ^n^nC^^^ — In this Prakrit ^ of the neuter gender is 
fl(ud to rest the direct origin of tho Marathi neuter q and of the 
more akin Konkani word cf as in ^ m!^ for ^ ^TFft. It is alsa 
pointed out that this ^ is not derived from the pronoun ?T^* 

t1«ri<l«mm< — From this it is to bo understood that the 
maid is not a mere junner maid but a student of music and 
dancing, 

P. 22. ^mm^lc) — TIio question really is * what does her 
majesty say '. But even a message of a person in high rank is 

spoken of as a command. In even ordinary talk ^^j ^HW) or ^W 
are commonly used without their real significance. 

The following speech of Nipunika, as also the next onci are 
her own inventions intended to put Vidushaka off his guard that 
6 may betxay the secret. 



ACT. n HI 

f^fo^r^F^T^t^T &c. showe how intensely unbearable that re. 
Btraint on his tongue has become to him, 

p. 23. vir41||^d: — This ^^JfR is said to bo caused by love^ 
grief or terror. 

f^^U^rflJ^: — ^n^RToTf^g^ is another readings meaning 



* indifferent to eating. ' 



5cJ|c|<fl(^ — * First ' or ' with all my might. ' 

lu the Vidushaka's speech in the endj another reading 15 
read which runs thus: f^r3T^ f^^?^ ^^ ^aploT *lftl<|«| ^^ | 

qr^^Rur^ 5^ mBrfirwrn; ftar^^r^ f^r^^r%5 i ^ ^(l^r 

gpJT^ ^1^^^ f[^ f^3Tfc(Wl%%: " Request her Majesty... 
that I am tired of bringing him back from his chase of the miP' 
age. I hope that he will tnrn away from it himself when he comes 
to see her lotus-like face. " Filled with conceit owing to the 
request of the qucen^ the Yidiishaka makes this flattering speecb 
apparently in all seriousness which serves but to create some 
laughter. 

^cTTI^ ( f^f^4Fn^^ s^^flf^ 5^ ) is a bard— one who 
knows the numerous beats — a poetical warder who announces 
the diiTcrent periods of day and niglit in metrical lines, occasionally 
interspersed with references to any incidental occurrence or with 
some general remarks. He here announces the sixth part of the 
day, in which alone the king is to follow his own inclinatioo* 
According to Chanakya^ the celebrated politicsd minister of Chan- 
dragupta and the authority on Niti or the institutes o£ Qovern- 
ment, the day and night were each divided into eight portions, each 
of them three anda-half Gliatikas or an hour and a-half and that the 
king had some business or another to transact at all those hours^ 
excepting the sixth division of the day from 1-30 p. m. to 3 p. m» 
in which he was his master, and the fourth and the fifth division 
of the night wherein he slept. It appears from this that the regal 
honor in those times was by no means so enviable or free from 
cares. 



ZIT KOTI0. 

together from revelling in the Qsiial accotnpanimente of itt inoli 
as an embrace or a kiss. 

P. 46, BT ^^iIh S^ is appropriate io fRTTWr Tf* 
'PIR)' in Marathi. 

•15^?''''^ — He wanted to say that this billet left with 
him, was a fitting object for tho kiug's gaze, which could nut be 

^^ 80 long as the latter remained to divert it, 
^T Ifff means gone here; fixed in yon. 






means to say that though not mistirss of her h(dy, liHving to 
obey Indr8| he has left her heart, of which she is the mistress 
with him, which, he thinks, is evidenc rroin her heavings* His 

remark 'TT^wriRl^^WPTT^ is applicable licre. 

C773[f means restrained hy oneself; T?^^ is another read- 
ing which means overpowered with feeling. 

%dH4iMf^T &C. — ^^qfSS^r &c is the reading adopt- 
ed by somef on the gronud that the trf'mblinp: of {!• wers is more 
nnderstandablo than the tremhling of b) easts. Bat the 
trembling of breasts is by no means an uncommon idea with Sana* 
krit poets, 

r^RcT contains the idea of ^^^ or fH^ (<»f depositing). 
She is supposed to have deposited her heart with him though she 
is away in person. 

HVi ^r — ^T'Rrr %«y?TT, by this time. 

Jj^iHdo^ ^Sn^l"^-— ?''^'^?[ is its equivalent with the 
additional force of positive certainty after so much lapse of time. 

P. 47. (k^^^[\^ n^ans cause to covet ; what shill I 
cause my sight to coveti would thus be the literal meaning of the 
sentence. 

^cl^qi ITpW — Said with all seriouiness but calculated ta 
use laughter. 



Atr ir. XT 

^^^Iwfpif^ means bring near« c t ^W^^fRf Vt ( VihramoT ) 

•fr^WWHH^T^ — {Jfalvi. HI) Hence ^l^V^ (etymologically.) 
bringing, is technicaUy bringing near the teacher n yonth for in. 
yesiiture with the saored thread ; and thence it has come to mean 
the * thread ceremony' itself. 

^^^ means always or in every matter. 

%^^ is not the name bat a synonym for ^^. iRTlft 
q^ t^:— SAo, II. 

N^d^ is a mere f^f^l^ %»€» search — a substantiTe 
from the poten* partioi. 

P» 48 i^Hlog and f%>nflnr ^re participles from the 
cansal of Vvr. cf. f^W^^^^^R ^ 'T^Hg '^T^. 

^^c|Hi| is distinguished from ^T^^ in th^t the former 
is to read silently and the latter to read londly. The qneen 
asks her to read it herself becausef »r she cxni esses fnrther on, of 
her nn willingness to know its contents if they are discordant with 
gentle manner €• g. if they convey any scandul. 

cl^ WSn^TW? moans **like the very scandal you wanted 
to avoid" ?^ is to Le understood in this light. 

7mI«4«1 — The king must be seen with a present; so this 
epistle will be tho present she will make to the monarch. 

ohl^m^ifT means not a natural mountain, but an aitifi- 
eially piled up hill for sports. 

^PFRT-i;. &C. — The king fancies that it may be the Ihurja- 
paira that the Vidushaka spoke of that is being drifted by the 
breeze and so rises to address the wind. 

F. 50* STi^vfT was the daughter of a monkey named 
H'sr^i and the wife of a monkeir named I>^ft3. Once whtu 
seated on a mountain summit the Wind ^^aw her bosom bare 
owing to the upper garment having moved aside and remained 



IVl NOTES. 

unnoticed and fell in love with her. She requested him not 
to violate her chastity, which he p;ranted, but told her 
that because of his strong desire for her hand, bhe w* uld 

conceive a son who would grow as powerful as himHolf, and q^hI^ 
was the product. She was in former birth a uympli uamed 

4^<<<»»i«t and was bom on the earth owing to a curse llanganatli 
reads the second half of the 20th verse thus : — 

Which may be rendered as follows : — 'Moivt>ver lie docs not 
know to defeat materially the purpose of him who i.s love-lorn 
and has made a declaration of love, and w';o RniM»'>ris hini.setf 
by hundred such diversions of the mind;' or ^TSjRJT may be 
taken to be the predicate and rendered : This is im ' tiiat. he 
knows not to defeat the purpose &c. 

5niR:*i — Because the moans of diversion, Iho iirch-Ieaf, 
is not to be found. 

P. 51, The stage directions, ^^^l^ or ^M<iiKci and 
^'iiPct^ are thus defined in ^fejQRiqW: 

dv(<<<^MlTld*ll 

^5Ft g MirM^ TO|^ M+I^^cl I 
fMMcll++Xy|MHM«=ll'fi=xRr ^^FR I 

This shows that both the directions indie ite that thp follow- 
ing speech is a secret not intended for the enrs of all thu charac- 
ters on the stage. That is SN^rftcT wlion :i secret <\)mc\\ is 
made to another by turning the face. That U a ^Hilf^^ speech 
which a speaker addresses in the midst of his spi^cch with one 
to another by shutting out all others with three hugers of the 
hand. The ^H«iiKct speech is made by one who is different 
from the speaker. The ^♦ii?'ci«h speech is madft by the speaker 
himself to a person different from the one whom he is address- 
ing- 

From the ^M<=ll4 speech of Vidushaka to the W^^m speech 
of the king ^ HPT &c. it is a dialogue between the king 

and his friend spoken in whispers. So ^^ ^frcPE^" &c. is a 
side speech though it is without that stage direct on. 

wW^ consists in courting a heavenly women. 

f^-dlM^WfitlH ^-The king's speech qWH^W^n^TT^iTrt^ 
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18 intended by him to exculpate himself from any fault whatever, 
while the Vidushaka's speeches ^^^ ^l^ &c. and Wriz^ ^ ^Vf 
&c. admit the very ntrangeness in demeanour which the king is at 
pains to disguise, though these at the same time try 
to explain away the king's strange conduct as due to a 
physical disorder iind not to mental agony. Hence the 

king's ceusurc ^ ^^T^ &c. on the next page, f^ means bile. 
It is said to be removed by sweet delicious dishes. 

^Tt'^H — ^This is ironically said. The queen sees that 
the king's friend is simply betraying him. 

^T^rf^cfJ — ^Tho conciliation of a ghost by offering 
it a kind ot dinner accompanied with an incantation still prevails. 
The Vidusliuka admits of the king's strange conduct and attri- 
butes it to biliousness. He therefore proposes the remedy of a 
good dish to set it right. He thus creates laughter by his 
foolisih self-convi'tiug defence. 

P. 52. ^^r^ — The king means to say that the Vidu- 
sh.ika is uncnu.^ciously convicting him of a guilt which he is 
denying. 

^'^psft* &c. — This spech is of ^TW which '.is an attempt 
at ronciliation. U is said that a woman's anger should be paci- 
fied by six means, of which ^m (sweet speech) and ^fH (pros* 
trauon) are two ; the latter being resorted to when the former 
fails in its purpose. 

^¥^lt^ means whose thighs are like the interior of a 
plantain tree, which is round and pleasing to the sight ; the 
meanii)<T if^. whnse thighs are round and hence lovely. 

X^X^ means cease (from anger). 

^ozft^^T^ &C. — Whenever the lord is incensed, the 
servant •• usi be at fault, since the lord can never be angry 
otherwise. This may be a bit at the ways of the world since a 
subordinate position is ofteuer than not humiliating. 

^ys^^T &>G» may be rendered thus : *' not that I am so 
lighthearuJ (t'<nd-hearted)as to care for the supplication,'' since 
1 know i(. to be uningenuous and am justified in spurning it ; 
*'but i fear that I may repent for it hereafter, and be restless 
on accoiini of iny impolite act." 

(% c^^rf^^ &c. — ^flr"^*dld q^mi^RI^is the ren- 
doiin;^ iuloi' ^'^^ ^y some and may consisteutly with the context 
be undeiblood to moan '* repentance caused by my civil or 
kind heart." The speech shows^ that angry and jealous as the 
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queen is, she is not wicked nor has she lost any sense of genuini 
respect and politeness due to her lord. 

P. 53. sn^r^Kf^ft&c — A monsoon river flows rapidly and 
is turbid; it is thus comparable to the queen who has hurried 
away, with her mind uncleared or dissatisfied. cT^^^ because the 
king does not know that she is gona 

5r ^dy'4^H[, means ' not improper' ( UU ) The king 
justifies her dissatixf iction,ashis fault was clear and as his snp* 
plication was a dissimulation which could be seen through by a 
shrewd lady. 

clf^^f — Experts in distinguishing between real and 
countertt'it gems; as also between real and pretended loTe* 
^STf means at thi.^ juncture. 

f^TJ^ — that your supplication has not assuaged her. 

^Tf^r^:f^cr &c. is an illustration from Medicine. The 
king wll0'^^e mind is rivelted • n another is like an ^if^^sftRTi 
and would not bear the presence of the queen who is like ii 

TT Q^Hl — 'I'I'O ^^^ri does not likes this comparison and 
says that Hhe is by no means to be despised, that he still has the 
fsame deference (or her which he bore before* 

SIcr^Rr^^-The cause for taking courage consists in this * 
She is of polite manners ; she in anger has now spurned him ; 

but later on she will repent for it ; Th*s ^<<l«i w«i technically 

term* d ^TCT^ is one of the >ix means of pacification spoken of 

before. 

P. 54. ^HxTT — Story of taking courage. 

^^^^* means one who does not bear the heat* 

^in^^T^ means a puddle full of water round the root of a 
tree. 

T^P^ means one who has a crest 

^SfSranft is generally identified with mNiiii. It has no 
leaves during certain seasons, during which time it is full of flow« 
ers of b.illiant red colo r and having no smelL 

Si^<i\ means so oppressed by beaii that ho is thirs^* 
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ACT III. 

p. 55. tmn?R &z — 'You were made to carry the 
se^it'. ' You were ordered to take a seat in his carriage.— -• 
Lenz. * He took you with him that he might go to 
Indra's place*' 'Made you drive the carriage'.— BoUensen, 
This refers to the practice of the sages carrying their scats 
themselves or by their disciples, wherever they may go. The 
practice yet prevails among the present old Pandits. The seat is 
the skin of a tiger or a deer. In carrying the Guru's seat with 
hiiu, he evidently accompanied the Guru and audionced the play 

and the cfTecfc it produced upon the spectators. XHcfJiTflct in the 
active form has two accusatives ^t and ^TRR", of which ^ 
i<s converted in to ^ wl ich becomes the subject and ^I^^ remains 
tl'.e same as object of RT^^Iftct the passive form, 

^TS5F^!^ — The place where sacred fire is kindled and 
prescrve<l. 

IJ^: IFIFfCT refers to the play which was imparted to 
Urvashi and other nymphs by Bharata Muui. 

;^^q^:j^5Fr ^^44|?^dl ^IW^ is another read- 
ing .idoptcd by some manuscripts in the place of 
f^^^^gfI3^^r^l?cT'*T^^Tg;. But the assembly cannot be 
taken to have borne repeated mistakes by Urvashi. The reading 
can be defended only if ^^Tfl^r is understood, as Wilson 
has done, to mean impaf^sionately playing her part. 

im^ ^ ^J^ ^ ^irm^ ^f^% i cTI^jp^: 

cK ^^F ^^JTlf^T ft^. This is read by some; in which 

^l^ft ^^JTlf^cTr would be right sequel to ^ ^TT^ f^^ &c. But 
there »s an obj.otion tofrf^'^jn': road by these MSS; for accord- 
ing to this rlT^Rp? is necessary. Further with both readings T%J 
would present a didiculty. It points a contrast, which, accord- 
ing to those readinjnrs, would give a relieving feature of Urvashi 
and not as^^ravate her fault as is actually the case. 

^^Hl4;^<4-J^ — A play in which Lakshmi is shown to 
marry one by her choice. T.ie play servos to illustrate the 
custom of marriages by the option of th') brides, in ancient timesi 
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crnRIt — 3r^*llf\dl or sd'^HrM is derived to be the reading: 
from the ^ being posaibly mistakea for ^ and ^^W being 
understood in the place of cFT^TF* 

^rn^is an ejaculation of recollection, 

P. 56. ^r^crft is the wife of ^^^. 

ii^^MH may be different than or the same as iil<^Ml4i: 

Virarfilf^wT: — Strong attachment of the mind. 

^(^d«^l3 &c. — Our limbs are but the slaves of destiny. 
It is not to be understood that Oalava knows what her destiny 
was but that he only makes a general statement. 



means 'of course*' 

«{^«i^ni means 'taken pity on/ 

P.57 ^qplT^rT — Note that the hour is personified. Cf. t^^ 
g-qiytcl. The sac ed hours are thus personified. 

f^^%¥T^ — This is the name of a scene introduced at the 
boiriuuin<r of the Act: it indicates what is gone and is to follow. 
It contains subordinate parts. It is either g^ or i^xli u ^.fif«r. 

It is ^^ when it contains one or more RviR, mediocre, parts; 
it is Pr^ ^^ ^#P^ ^^^^ '^^ contains mediocre (^^s^^) and 
low (^r^) parts. This present one is fif^T. In Sudhakara 
this term is defined as follows :— • 

p. 58. ^>?5^ is an old, virtuous Brahmana, expert 
in all functions and Uavin!]; free access to the harem. Matrix 
guptacharya defines Kanchuki thus : — 

QT^i^TTO TTgt l^r f^ifl ^^TTf^: I ^l^nfr^^^l^: II or as 
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IK^ is equal to V\im^. ^ is a another reading mean- 
ing ^^ ^^ (healthy part of life). 

^^ — The antithesis is between ^^ and f^WlRT ^p^. 

W^gH^The variant 9^«99 makes a better sense ; but our 
reading is most generally adopted. 

^^W is a ^P5?^'T, the class of persons to be fed — 
consisting of sons, wife and others, 

^S^r^ means 'in the old age.' 

The first two lines of this first verse point out how the old 
ase of those who are more fortunate than the Eanchuki is 
happy. The next two lines are intended to point ont how the 
declining age of persons like himself is imprisoned in the bonds 
of service* The first half of tho last line is construed by some as 
( 5(T^r^ ) ^^ ^KNft^TfcT: — -^hich may be rendered thus : — 
" but this employment of ours — daily wasting the body — is such 
that it has incarceration f3r its end." The point is whether 
%^ should be the subject and ^nTNlWfcT ^he predicate — 
wherein qft^i% means the end — or whether qft^Jifct should be 
the subject and %^r^Rr the predicate. We reject the former 
because the antithesis to be drawn out does not lie between 
the two sorts of service but between the two sorts of old age. 
There is another reading however ?ErWP^ iifrl^j for its corres- 
ponding our reading and that variant may perhaps be better 
construed with ^^J ^^KNlX^jfc): meaning thereby that our 
service securing us in our position every day develops into 
incarceration. The objection taken above applies however 
here also* 

^rfSpHFIT — The queen is bound by certain rules such as 
not going out, not eating without worshiping &c* 

^vaxnn^ may mean ^n^— that is the counting of beads 
accompanied with prayers — and the adoration of the evening; 

or simple ^PT of the evening. 

7c^T^ means engraved in relief by the chisel The 
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peacocks that were perching upon the rods were seated there 
ad motionless as though they were dumb figures carved out in 
relief on the solid rods. 

^renrfel— ^RTT^ ^ or ^ ?nS5, that is, the perch- 
ing-rods which form the habitations or the perching-rods hunt^ 
horizontally into the houses of peacocks. Bolleusen under* 
stands it in this latter sense, on the assniLption that there 
are frequently small houses specially built for peacocks 
in big mansions. Katavema renders ^ by post. 

^jrq" : — The plural may signify various incenses, or the 
Volumes of smoke, the latter being preferable. 

^^'<M4: — A ^^-niT-m: or i!ff is a slope of the roof project- 
ing from the wall and sheltering a window, which may be 
latticed — gfioJ. It is also understood to mean " The S — formed 
or slanting wooden supports jutting out from the 
wall close above the windows and propping up the projecting 
eaves of the roof." 

MKNdIt —A kind of dove— blue-black coloured, for which 
special houses are not provided as for the grey or white kind 
from which they are distinguished, and which perch upon these 
^o^s. The smoke coming out of the windows, just below 
their shelter, envelopes them and prevents their being distin- 
guished, to which the darkness of the evening contributes mate- 
rially. 

P. 59. ^NKM^d :— grr^ 5r^: or sHHi^ur xr^=r; 

The former dissolution would give it the meaning of " en the 
alert for the customary duties;" the latter would «:ive it the 
meaning "clear or purified by particular nets of puriiicition,^ 
such as washing some parts of th') body or bathing, wearing 
cleiu washed and sacred clothes. The idea is both of cleanliness 
and purification, making the person, fit to i^ove about in clean or 
holy places. 

I^^ikil^f^^ ^f^^ — The places where lights were to be 
placed being previously fixed, they see ii to have been clettUsed 
and bestrewn with flowers and powder figure^a. 
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^^TWffS'GfirR^ — Lights which are the auspicious 
ornameuts of the evening. A house. unlighted in the evening: is 
considered inauspicious ; a house should be h'ghted quite 
by evening, as it is believed that Lakshmi, the goddess of. 
wealth, rambles about at that hour and enters any house she 
likes to shower wealth upon, and departs in anger if the house 
is found by her in dark. It is also improper to light the 
house late in the evening. 

fq^^dT is either 'distributes or places' in the various 
places, or ' worships.* AccorJin;/ to this latter sense, the lino 
is to be understood to mean that the old matrons of the female 
apartment make their bows to the lamps when lighted and seen* 

5<IH<i<i^Vf5 — ^i^i'ci means the harem, also the 
female apartment in a house. ^<i^H means rather elderly 
ladies occupying it, *old mnids.* ^^^HTI is the reading adopt- 
ed by some, which may mean the same thing as iq^i^^ or 
simply . 'old persons.' 

mC^*T^mcfT — The attnndance of women upon a male 
sovereiirn seems to have boon an old custom. 

TIcTWl^— rbe kinor who is walking attended upon bv his 
female attend mts be.iring (Inning torches, has been held here 
comparable to a moving mountain studded with *bl'^l+l< trees, 
before mountains were deprived of their wings. The tradition 
is that mountains had wings which were lopped oflf by Indra 
wIjO!! they grew impudent. 

Karniknr tro s are tall, thin, look like slicks, and bejic 
brilliant yellow red flowers and are without leaves. The girls 
w ih lamp- torches become thus comparable with these trees nnd 
hence the kini^ moving is compared with a mountain in motion 
with such trees. 

P. GO. ^TW5rfl[^&c. — The Vidushaka's speech that 
the Queen's vow is only a pretence under which she wishes to 
efface the contempt with which she treated the King's solicitation 
is accepted by the king, wLo proceeds to say that conceited^ 
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women, however struck with remorse they may he, for their con* 
dnct, will be ashamed to openly confess their fanlt and apologise 
for it. 

P. 61. M1|ftld<4| &C. Gently rising steps like the 
waves of the Ganges and white like its waters* 

P. 62. (lRc|ltl«l(^^ is the East. ![R-pecnliar horses 
having the ff^ i. e. yellow or tawny colour. Indra's horses are 
said to be such and he is believed to reside in the East. The 
East witli the black streaks of darkness retired far off and thus 
made clear, is compared to a wom^in whose face appears charm- 
ing when she has set in order her disheveled hair and turned 
them back from the forehead, whereabout they were fallen, and 
tied them together. This need not necessarily refer to a custom 
by which a woman keeps her hair loose when her husband is 
away and ties it when he returns. 

i€L>3iic/ini nsnr — Brahma is said to have given the Moon 
supremacy over medicinal herbs, Brabmanas and waters. 

g |\<j|<chi^ — Yidushaka's comparison of the Moon with 
a white sugar-ball, however real, is ludicrous. 

^.iq*nqticl — The Moon on the 28th day is said to enter 
the Sun and thus disappear. This day is ^mt fi CT ^ on which 
the Shraddha ceremony is performed. 

^VJ'^I dq^cJ— The gods and the fathers are said to drink 
the different parts of the Moon and thus she wanes dai^y. The 
drinkin<i: of the various Kalds of the Moon may have a re« 
ference to the drinking of the &7ina by the god^ and fathers 
and when Soma came to be idoutiSed with the Moon, what 
was true with regard to the one was ascribed to the othen 

*l<^<Slfti^d'r — ^This refers to the story of god Shiva 
haviug held the Moon in his clotted hair as a means to cool the 
. heat of the body caused by his having swallowed the deadly 
poison which was one of the outcomes of the ocean-churning. 

P, 63. a i ^mti^^lfildd^ilui — This is intended to create 
a laughter. 
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Rrnm^Jf — As to the Moon's being the grand-fatheri sea 
Notes, Act I, p. VIII. 

Mmfi^rrci — RopetitioD, hence superfluousness. 
Ry|4<4rfj — This is a graceful retirement from the stage 
of the characters no Ions:er wanted* 

^t means ^T^PcR and is an adverb. 

ggcTTr^ — Muhurta is a period of 48 minutes. 

^ refers to ^T^f^T in the king's speech. 

C1IURI refers to the attachment of Urvaahi, as she 
manifested it. 

^J^k^\ may refer to ^^ &c. of the Vidashaka's 

speech; or to ^ JV^ ^. Thoupjh the condition is in''erable 
from my limbs, yet my mental suffering excels it. Th's would be 

tlie meaning if t^HcT^ referred to ^W^ '^ Bh If it refers to 
^f^ &c., then it may signify this: * True that there is hope; 
but the union i* impeded, and henco my pansion has become 
ancontroUable and so my mental agony, despite thnt the hope is 
very gieat.' Flere is the tliird condition viz, in^RTI and we 
have the nwr%. 

P. (j4. lT«Tf^3[riT — First, ordinary d'^fliro, then love. 

^Vn 5Tt^^ — The Vidushaka expects the fulGl'i»ent of 

the king's desire. Phis speech and the following throbbing omen 
imperceptibly prepare the audience for the arrival of the heroine 
and her maid in a short while* 

^T%^* — Ringanath means by it "^cfT: 

3T^^ — True as the statement is orenerally speaking into 
the mouth of iho 13rahmaua Vidushaka, it produces a ludicrous 
effect. 

^TTVr^rK^ra^ — when the heroine is a ^mPC^^, 
she must be described as proceeding like an Abbisarika. 
Ranganath thus describes an Abhisarika, " It is 
she who proceo is to her husba-^d bein jj stricken with love 
or impelled by infatuation, and having abandoned all shame.*' 

^r ^I^R^. Her t^ or dress is blue-black which fits in Iwith 
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the honr, as the darkness then prevailing will prevent the person 

from being distinguished* Necessarily, the ornaments must also 
be sparingly worn* 

P, 65. 3T51WtTinjf^t — fffrnrrJI^ftrcT is a v. l. for it 

and is rendered by Kangauaih :—** Without any ornaments, and 
yet beauteous looking." He adds, that g^ cannot be under* 
Btood in the scnso of pearh, bocause pearl-wearing will not con- 
sist with the requisites of a woman proceeding uninvited to her 
lover in the dark evening:. 
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^ff ^fq* &c. bespeaks her passionate ea;;ernes8. 

^ 1^ means 'than', 'in that ca«^e'. The een«<e is— If 
the palace is readied then the next tiling is to find him out. 

xnrraT^ — Meditative vision is the power alluded to hero. 

P. 66. W=ft^5qr55:s\JTr^ &c Chitralekha want'* to 

vex Urvashi a little ; so she uses words which bear a double 
meaning. She medus to say that he has ir t the company of a 
b loved in imagination and that he is experiencing the pleasure 
of it in his iraigination. She is understood by Urvashi to say 
that he has another mate whom he so'iii^ht out and is 
enjoying her company and so Qrvashi expres-es her despair. 

W 5pT^^^ &>(*• means why another or unworthy thought 
aboot his ft^f^WPT^ ! Or as llaiiganath j-ays : Why a thought 
of another than yourself as to the fir^TRmPm of the king ? 

^^1^^ &c. may also mean ' my heart is uncharitable 
towards him when it is in doubt about him.' 

W^^^r — Owing to whom is loft unspoken, and there- 
fore Urvashi's heart is alarmed. 

P, 67. 5T?^^ &c. — Vidushaka suggests a remedy to th^ 
king's iT^^M^. 

5'S^5PT*'' ^^' ^r® external appliances on madana^ 
badha but they are always impotent in effect. 

ci^<i^ is a verbal form from the adjective oTJ. 
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p. 68. RT^fv'ft' meausadfihof sugar and curds and 

spices ( equivalent in Maratbi to ^W^ )• The word l%^»rT 
in Marathi is a corruption of it* 

^^ &c. Chitraleklia in this speech may be supposed to 
take tlio kintr's preceding speech either as si^nifyinn; the accept- 
ance of VivUishaka's speech of hope, or, as expressive of a new 
thought to follow in the next speech of the king. 

P. G9, ^Mr^lKn moaning *you who have been in a 
hurry, who are impatient.' 

^^51" is an interj 'ction ejaculated in danger, and com- 
pares with *help, help*. 

P. 70r ^M^fft^ means the collection of vjM(K 
or offerings which comprise the materials of worship. 

^ 5T ^Mlf^ &c. — This involves an sdternative explana- 
tion of the vow. During a vow one must take leave of 
^q, 5^[^, q^, IT^^, ^^ and ^W. A vow is taken by the 
queen as a means to obliterate her oflfensive conduct, as laying 
aside her indigination in a straight-forward way would be 
derogatory to her dignity. 

^E^fTcTcrrsnT means a present given to a Brahmana or 
to a holy married woman in order to secure the giver s well-being, 

P.71. f^^r^^r &c, — Simplicity of dress is enjoined 
upon the performer of a vow. The queen could not wear 
therefore, any more than ornaments which, as a mark of tl e 
married state, cannot be laid aside, as it would be inauspicious 

to do so, The placing of the 1^^ ^" ^'^® *^®^^ ^® * P*^* °' 
the worship. Compare QT^H^'s speech in Act IV of j&'^a- 

fcuntala, 

P. 72. BT^5jniKr^g^1T;is an adjective to ^T^. ^^ 
is " discovering faults or ascribing faults'. 

2^^^^ — Inasmuch as it is a vow in wh'ch his Lord- 
ship is an important person, the obstacle caused by her coming; 
there may be borne well witht 
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^^Smf^ is a causal of 9r 

Page. 73. •fniftwt— Cunning persons ( l^^J^^:), or 
lovers ( *lI^H: ) 

^n%^ means 'attentive to'. 

CCcrra'?^^ refers to TOi<^hi«*I &c of the preceding verse, 
which complacent speech is the first effect of the vow. 

^TF^cTJ is p. p. of the causal of T^. 

^•'j^Hi^tinr'^T^ means rays or feet and in this latter 
sense of the word, ^i would imply the king as his grandson. 

P. 74. ^cigfT^-Vidushaka speaks of the fast, since a fast 
plays an important part in the performance of a vow. So her 
fast is an understood portion of her vow, though nowhere spokea 

of hitherto. Ohi^ reads ^^cTT^cTH in its stead which removes 
the difficulty altogether. 

P. 75. STjrr^ll^^lft— We are to understand that her 
worship having been over, she prays her last prayer. 

«r ^n^-— She is in a fix whether to understand the 
queen's speech as sincere or ironical. ^ Her heart, however, is 
unaccountably cheered up. 

f^MdWt-^f^ means rendered vain and 5W« is PcT^hSR^, 
The fisherman thinks he restored to life the fish that escapid 
him and so counts upon some merit f r the act. So the queen, 
sure of failure in winning the king from his chase after the 
nymph, takes the cheap credit of permitting him to continue it. 
1%^f^ is uuderstood by some in its literal sense. 

cTIT^Ft — ^That kind of liord, whom "yoa, leaving all 
hauteur, have permitted to make love to another and so to 
slacken his attention to you. 

P. 76. qj?— Eeal love lies not in retaining a man 
against his will and making him unhnppy, but in making him 
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bappy by sacrificing one's own pleasure. Tbat is tbe queen's 
meaning. 

^^ &c. — Thus the king still vainly tries to pereuade 
her into a belief that he has not deviated from his moral obliga* 
lions towards her. 

^flcT «IT AT «n*-The queen shows herself convinced of 
his dereliction, but with modesty does not say so, and she ex^ 
presses her satisfaction for having propitiated him not only by 
amending her past msconduct but by positively emancipating 
him from the thraldom to her at the^ sacrifice of her happinese. 
Having thus done her du'y she has sufficient self-respect to 
dissuade herself from contributing to her humiliation by longer 
stay, since her stay is now unwelcome to the king# 

^S^f^cfJ^ — That is an excuse why she cannot stay any 
longer. 

P. 77. ^^n* f^ni^^^&c.-Preceiving how the king show- 
ed his deep attachment to his wife — lit* how his wife was dear to 
him — she simply enough despaired of her love being responded 
to by him, and yet she had gone so far in her love» that she could 
not possibly retrace her stops, and therefore alarmed with a 
gloomy prospect she saw before her^ she said so. 

l%5^S &c. — Her friend asks why she should despair be- 
cause of what she) saw; she means to remind her ef what she told 
her, some time back, how a person whose love has been trans- 
ferred to another woman than his Wife pretends all attention to 
the latter. 

^^^ &c — He wishes the q-een to go out of hearing as ho 
wish' s to revert to hii favourable topic so long snsp nded. 

^^^ 5^' &c.-Ju8fc as a physician, hopeless of the recovery 
of his patient^ gives up the case of his own will, so hopeless of 
reclau}ation she has given you up voluntarily. 

^/^ •rnft^^ft* — Th's forms, in the king's speech, a part 
of the following verse put into his mouth; but it is interrupted 
by Urvashi who fiiUMhes it ac-^ording to her own mind. Her 
speech is to be understood to have been uttered to herself* 
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R 78 «r^r^R^?^— Because she must be it^nmRT. 

iWjrnprf^— You are to understand ClutraMcha to have 

mRuifested herself to Vidu.^haka just when the kin!i['s eyea were 

blind-folded by Urvashi who is jet rr.rcealed by the veil. Tlie 

sign consisted in acquainting the Vidushaka with what was 

done by Urvashi, and further to stop hiin from disolosinij; it. 

«T|fTI^ Ac. — ^^TTTc^^fiN' ^^: ^frrSct m ^tJ^^ ^^Wf^ 
is read in the i^tead of our first two lines by Itanganath. 'i*he 
meaning i- plain; *' wore it not she, how could my person be 
horripulated? " 

cIMH is the Sun. ^^ is a lotus which opens by moon-light. 

P. 79. J^WhRIT means one who sees fault in another, 
oificious^ i='elt- willed. 'M)ou't think me oflTicio'is or self-vvilleil 
because I have sat so close to the king-which I have done, in 
virtue of the queen's j^ift as lior friend;** this is her meaning. 

^^WcT &c. "Arc you going to act as if the sun set" is 
the sense given by some; but inasmuch as it was already 
night that cannot be an intelligible sense of it. Besides the 
sentence gives a better ^ense. 

P. 80. sJM^f<cTSq': — That the nymphs attend upon the 
Sun by turn is told in mythology. 

^^Pl^ ^^3a — y\m request hints at future separation 
from the king, and so it is ^^i^dK according to Kangnath. 
^t*c5rr governs the genitive of the object in many cases. 

5T 2T5^^ — 'tis known that gods are satisfied by the 
offerings in the sacrifice and eat nothing else* 

fgrgTsqr<f-It is said that the eyes of pods do not twinklo 
lik^ those of the fish. The word is intended to ridicule the 
heaven. 

?T?F^ &c. — The king says that he will give to Urvashi all 
his attention which will not be shared by any other woman; 
80 that she will forget the pang of separation from her friend* 



ACrr III. Stilt 

K 81. f^ Ac 5^ dM-Mdli'Millfi qw 18 a r. l. 

tiift'-c^ &G. The sovereignty is distinguished by tbe fact 
that the royal order is reverentially held by crowned kings to 
their heads and sparkbs with the rays of the jewels in the coro- 
nets of those kings falling thereon. 

CC^Fn^^^nj— **An QTTcTT^, that which protects from the heat, 

is a sign of sovereignty. ^^ signifies the fact that the sovereign- 
ty' was imperial and uncontested. 

P. 82. STf^'rei^c^r^t am more blessed in the position of 
obeying this lady than iu that in which kings obey me most 
humbly, 

'rTrf^cT &c. She must expreas her joy in words surpassing 
those, but she is unable to do so, and in giving expression to 
this inability in words that she has nothing to say, she 

spoaks volumes of gratitude, cf. ^fRT^ ^cT: fipTcTt ^^ 

(Act IV, r. 100.) 

T^T^^T^C^r — Because I delayed therefore you suffered 
so much misery ; thus I have indeed wronged you. That is her 



meaning. 



P. 83. ^^cf &c. Joy after distress affords greater plea- 
sure by contrast and becomes really enjoyable. 

«rr^^5~*^It only indicates the inner part of the mansion 
as distinguished from the open terrace, and not a diEEerent house 
altogether. 

f^^flfr — "The day is divi«1ed into eight watches, the four 
of wliich constitute the day. And one is taken up by the two 
twilights and the three that reuiain make up the night which 
is hence called TW^T. 

P. 84. H^-Voc. of 5^ (^rvR ^Ir ^^T: m). The word ^ 
at the end of the compound changes its ^ to ^3^^ before vowel ter- 
minations, and hence apparently is not expected to behave after 
the type of ^^ in the voc. but rather to form its vocative like 
the nom. all through. "We thus expect §^?3[*. as voo. sing, and not 
5^* The latter therefore may be regarded as irregular. Kali- 
da^a and Bhatti however have used such forms and they are 
defended on the authority of an implication from a rule in 
^^^ and a rule by Vamana, that com p. words ending in long 
^ may in some cases behave after ^ type. 
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ACT IV. 

p. 85* ![rcni5r is a kiud of lotns. 

^^(rlO^K^^i^^ — The atteDdanoe and worship of the 
San is made by various persons — the Rishis, the Gandharvas, 
the Apsarasas, the Yakshas &i. In the list of the names of the 
Apsarasas, said to do the attendance, given by the Bhapvai or 
the Kaurmya the name of Ghitralekha does not appear. The poet 
therefore must have invented it simply upon the story of 
the sun-worship by certain nymphs along with others. Her 
time of service accordin;^ to her statement is after the Spring, in 
Jyestha or so, when the attendant ^^ psarasas are said to be Men- 
ka and Rambha accoordiug to the Bhagioat or Menaka and 
Sahajanya according to the Kaurmya. 

Mf^q^^n^^qfR" — ^V^ is only a mark of respect: cf- 

^TfTci^: {Ramayana). 

?nrcr means pleaMire. Excepting Urvashi he took none else 

than pleasure* ^^^HTT^ is another reading which is meaning* 

less* 

Tfr^nrr^ is one of the mountains enclosing the central 
region of the world and in which Meru is situated ; the Pura^ 
nas are at variance as to its position. 

Wc(r(^5ft' means (lit) slowly flowing; first a branch 
river of the Gauges, then tiie Ganges or a heavenly river. 'J1ie 
sporting on the sands of the Maadakiui is commonly introduced 
by Kalidas : cf. Meghaduta. 

^T?^«^T^— She means to say that it is as fate would have 
it, although there is the extenuating circumstance that it is ever 
thus with intense love which never tolerates looseness* 

^srfcn^nTRr shows the intensity of her wrath. She 
was incensed, and her mind was infatuated by the curse 
denounced upon her by the preceptor, so that as a result of it she 
forgot the prohibiting order of the god, and suffered the penalty 
of transformation to a vine. But for her infatuation and the 



ACT IV. iJ 

oonsequeut obliviousnesa sho would not have incurred the 
puuishuent- 

g^S^rnrof^-^gs meaos grown dull, become cloud, d, 
filled with ignoraoce* 

^R^<'^n4 means ' which should be avoided.' 

^rOTIrcnCm^'fcr means changeable by some other 
i, e> distant or unknown cause ; still there is a hope that she 
may not remain in her present position for ever. ^M-nrTPcT- 

^l^oJcfn^tR" is the reading adopted by some in the place of 
this reading:. The sense then is — into a vine standing on the 
conBnes of the forest. This reading discloses the position 
where the transformed person stands, to facilitate perhaps the 
future re- transformation on the embrace by the king of tlie same 
creeper. The reading is liable however to interpretations whose 
correctness may be doubted, viz, ( 1 ) "changed into a creeper that 
already stood on the skirts of the forest;" (2) "changed into a 
creeper which then stood in the vicinity of the forest.'' 

^cTT^I^ lRw?rJ^ means ( lit.) developed to the 
condition of a creeper. 

P. 87. ^rrftcf T^viK^v^^fra' is also interpreted "the will 
of fate is never transgressuble. However it is a pity that &c." 

^c4j*l*Tftnrr — The black clouds gathering in the sky 
towards the monsoon are supposed by poets to disturb the 
happy and calm minds, and much more the minds of those who 
are separated from their beloved persons. 

9|^^J^ &c. — This hope of a reunion suggests the fourth 
condition viz* Pt^cTr% which combined with the bija contained in 
the kino;'s speech ' W^ &c.* forms what is called the ^«^M^I or 

Before tlie last speech of Sahajanya on this page, there is 
an interpolation as follows : 
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NOTKS. 



After these speechasi, Sahnjanya's last speech conjecturing 
about the certainty of a remedy becomes meaningless. Morever 
such a declaration of a remedy in the praveshaka cannot be allow- 
ed, as it mars the poetic artifice of keeping the audience in 
anxious suspense until the end. 

P. 88. sr^^RK— See Act il 

This scene is a preliminary to the act proper as it 
supplies a link of the story which would otherwise be left 
to be imagined by the reader. 

STT* shows rage or distress ; here it shows anger. 

y H &c. — The king supposes here the black cloud rising 
from the top of the mountain aloft into the sky to be a demon 
carrying his bride, but sees his mistake immediately as is 
apparent from his next speech. 

P. 89. i|<|<^tI &c. — The sense i»i that when misfortune 
has once assailed you, one misery is eked by another. 

H^hM^' means synchronously. 



M<lcmh^<4-q: — The separation from his beloved, 
unendurable as it already is, is now more so, the aggravating 
circumstance being the absence oi heat. 

P. 90. JREfrf^^m^-^-'-^TT^ is an order and HcTt^ 
is a counter-order. In accordance with tlie snge-word that the 
king makes time, (which the king understandfi here literally 
thongh it has a figurative meaning), the coming monsoon was 
by the king's own order^ therefore now he had bimply to counter* 
order it to cease to be. 

<h«(4i^MiH. &c.— The ceilings of big mansions are 
commonly interspersed with gold lines. 

^^tm^ signifies redness of the eye to resemble the red 
lines on the flowers of the plantain tree. 



ACT IV. 1^ 

P* 91. qarr5raTcf. ^rvj^rcrr ^i<^K^j | i<:i ^^^^^^ 

^^\^8haku. Here some traces of her are searched for. 

5cu3 <^c. IS rendered hy some also thus: "(And it is right) 
for how 13 any news about my beloved one to be obtained in th 
lonely foicst ?** 

P. 92. rfl^^chM &c— Ranganath interpretes it thus:— 
O peacock with white eye-corners, I am anxious to know (5m W 
g^5T 9Tf^ — where 5% and 9?% are to be supplied) if you hav 
seen ( t?^ ^^r ^^ ) her, my beloved, with far-stretched eye- 
corners and eyes bespeaking forgiveness. 

y/s^lTT — f^^HTT is also a v. I, which means ' living,' 

r?Ie signifying time. 

Questioning the peacock and other birds or creepers 
information about a lost wife is a common idea. 

rq'jnn'RTr^ is understood by some literally and hence a 
celebrated rlictorician has found fault with the verse because it 
points to un inauspicious thing, which is reckoned as a fault. But 
Ranganath snys that l^RT^F^^ in the sense of ^I'^ilcf is a necessary 
sequel to f^I^^Tfir, the reading of the previous verse, and so 
then there ceases any ground for a ^I^. f^^RI also means disap- 
pearance* 

^^^f^^^OT^V — The cloud, the hair and the plumage 
are comparable, because the hair and the plumage are black like 
the cloud and because the hair bedecked with the flowers and 
the plumage bearing bright spots resemble the cloud shining with 

lighteniug. ^^1%( &o. may also be rendered as " thick and 
charming plumage." 

f% ^^r^ — Conveys the idea of crest-fallenness. 

P. 93. ^^isq^^ir &c — " Now he has no longer any cause 
for such humiliation, he is rejoiced by the loss of my beloved." 
This sentence may perhaps be naid to describe the generality of 
human kind confirmed later on by T?^ ^T^:^ ^ETTcfoy ^"'nnf : 

'V^I^IcTT— A cuckoo is so called because it is said to be 



V NOTES. 

fed by another-the crow. It is described as being very easily tamed 
and trained to speak; also as imitating the speakers 
and communicating to another one's unconscious utterances by 
repeating thorn as acting as an arbitrator whose business 
is to reconcile the lovers who have fallen out; and 
as often voluntarily speaking ironically or jestingly or seriously as 
the occasion may be. 

^rcT — The final vowel of this word is both short and long. 
TTTvT is anger aroused by jealousy or pride. 

f^ supplies a link betwen the two couplets. The kin<ic'8 
meaning is this: — I have done nothing to arouse her an^er, but 
the sovereignty of women over men is such that it does not 
require a clear fault to be offended with. Even a merest suspicion 
is enough or nothing is necessary to make them offended with 
their husbands. 

P. 94. qr^l-o^r^chTftoft* — When he has hardly gone to 
the end of his story, the bird begins to mind its own business, 
^. e. does not answer him. As a matter of fact the bird under* 
stands him not and his natural actions are interpreted by the king 
according to his own mind. So everywhere else. 

^H<IH5 &c. — While the king is distressed by separa- 
tion, he fancies he witnesses the act of kissing which is, in- 
deed, a just cause for the aggravation of his distress and anger* 

r«T is a low sweet noise. 



TcTT^— ^TcFrr^ ^^ erg; qcTr^r^— cTcT fk^ ^W ^: 
qcffir: or iTcTI%?. 



T^t^W— %n^r^ 'T^-iTl^ f^5^:— fw^: — R?im: 

p. 95. qr^TO" f^^ — The swans are said to take with 
them lotus fibres in their journey to tlie Manasa lake. 

♦i<t^<»Mq — '(Gait), in whose every step love sports/ is 
another rendering of it given by some. 

i%^i%n &c. He who is proved to pcssess a portion of 



ACT vr. n 

the total stolen property most restore the whole of it which is 
claimed; this is the meaning of the verse and is in consonance 
with the law laid down by law-givers. 

P. 9G. ^qrif^TIR^, K4t and K^HnpJtPirfk^^— 

those three show the mutual relationship between them and 
imply the necessity ot helping each other. 

sr: m' — The note of the bird is ^: which the king 
hears SLH^i ^l 

^ ♦! cell —This bird is always seen in company with his 
mate <m ono tree ; the poet from this fact attributes his 
nip:ht-crio3 to the separation from his mate which may only be 
removed by a leaf from him. 

The last two linos of this 20bh verse are meant to convey 
that the bird should realise my condition from his own standard 
and therefore should not leave my request unanswered. 

P. 97. raxpn^^ means by the contrary, unfavoorably. 
^T^?T is compared with the tf^i^R. 

yyipTrcr means the condition ol a friend, ^if^— 
I will work in him the condition of a friend i. e» make him 
friend, which imports that I will request him. 

9T?Icrr introduces an objection to the question in the 
iirsl line. 

^^3RT^J means first to accomplish, then to go, «nd 
also to die; it is a tec;hnical term of ascetics, indicative of the 
attainment of absdlution. 

^m is the Kadamb tree. *' called ^ also. It bears 
an apple like fruit, which becomes ripe in the rains." 

•Tc^TTr^T^r — Because a request must be made to a 
person when he is disengaged and is in a mood to grant it. 

P. 98. 53^^ — ** ^TT^^ or ^T^ (Marathi) called also 

^TRi:?^ in Sanskrit and abundantly found in Ehandesh and other 
parts of the Bombay Presidency." 



TU KTOTES. 

H^^htAj^qf^m^^^AI — Urvashi is the brightest of her 

clasSi as * tho Shashikala is amoDg the stars. ^oH* is in* 
leaded to signify that Urvashi is faultless, like the youog 

moon and not stained like the fall moon. ^^ is indistinct sweet 
prattling. ^W makes utterances indistinctly through passionate* 
ness. *w^vi may also be separated and taken as an attribute of 
^i«i<jMM ; it means then manifesting rut. ft^i^i<i*ii because 
she is celestial* 

f^fTVUfr^or — Tho cry of the elephant the king takes 
as indicating his having seen his beloved* 

P. 99. m^m Hr ^finr : —Probably the poet draws upon 
gome mythological story. 

>imc^^l — c^r^ is a termination aflSxed to 3^ and 
gives it the sense of W^T^ and 9in?v(5. 

5RT"5^ — means lightning. 

^Wfjr«IKilf[ means (lit.) tho belonging of love. 

P. 100. ^ q r H>4 ^CT ff<r— The king has heard only 
the echo and construes it into a reply. 

^^fcScTWf^^^rT^ — ^W§^ is to be understood in the 
double sense of an impediment and a fault. 

UK«i<ir — This idea is the stepping stone to the meeting, 
at the end, with the creeper whereunto she by her curse was 
metamorphosed. 

P. 101. ft<:g,^ : &c — The three attributes are 
intended to signify that be is quite faultless and the general 
significance is this: Faultless in all the places where I might possi- 
bly commit a reproachable act^ I am not aware of the trivial«^st 
fault ; what then have you noticed in me that should provoke 
you to punish me so severely ? 

«nmvr55# — it ought to be +MM<N^oiMfIJ; otherwise the 
denial pf the trivialest fault may imply a large fault* This omia- 
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ACT IV. VIU 

sion of this word, the absence of which gives rise to a wrong and 
an opposite sense, is considered a fault by rhetoricians. 

^frf^Rfrft'lft' — The «Tf^THTF^ is meant here. 

IR^ means despondency. It is in rhetorics a feeh'ng of 
disgust (as of the world) giving rise to the sentiment of ^IPcT. 

^wf^cnrtfe — This explains that the tree flowers in the 
rains, and so the flower was yet incompletely formed. 

P. 102 ![lt &c— Before this ^ is read iT^lhnTW^^, 

followed by a verse T^fiRri^ &c which is rendered as follow8:-Red 
AsokUf where is she of leansto'mach gone, leaving the person de- 
voted to her; ( noticing the top waved by the breeze ) in vain do 
you nod your head, tossed by ihe wind bespeaking that you did 
not see her; for whence can there be this crop of flowers on you 
without her foot having struck against you, the crop which is 
covered by swarms of bees falling in it in eagerness* 

W^TJTf frfi^m^— Pri^^ is equivalent to BT^R. 

After v3T>-"^^^^ there is a verse {vide footnote )which may be 
translated thus; — Behold the royal elephant airavata, scorched 
by the firo of separation from his m.to, ramb'csin the groves 
of Nandana, charming by the buzz of the bf 04 and theories of 
cuckoos singing sweet and indistinct music through intoxication, 
and in tho skirts of which stands the su{erior tree, full with new 
budding flowers. 

^P^5IT^ — l^'^^W^^f^: Is another v. L which may 
mean ' having the complexion of a black antelope, ' having the 

colour of the black (^'^) pupil (^^)> in both of which cases 

the expression becomes the attribute of ^FTSr^. 

Pp 103. After ^5irT«lM^*l* there is a verse as given 
in footnote. This verse occurs in Kavyaprakasha, Ulla'sa iv, as 
an illustration of a blend of contradictory moods which here 

are :f^c!% (reflection), ^R^f^ (eagerness), ^11% (admonition), 

mi^ (recollection), ^^ (apprehension), v^ (dejection), ^T% 

(self-command), r^cTT (anxiety). These moods alternately bring 

out the quietistic and the erotic sentiments i. e. ^1^ wd i^iH^ 



IX NOTES. 

Some of the commentators on Kavyaprahasha consider this verse 
to be the speech of the king Yayati at the sight of Devayani« 
But as a very old commentator on Kavyapralcasha with others 
of authority refer this to Pururavas in Vikramorvashiya, some 
8up{K)se it to be a right addition here. It is doubtful however 
how the sentiments delineated in the verse are in keeping with 
the context here. 

The verse may be translated as follows :-— Where this 
unworthy act and where the family tracing its origin to the 
moon I But is it possible to see her again? Our learning should 
teach us better; oh the face so beautiful even in angerl But what 
will spotless sages say of me? Rare is her sight even in dream* 
Peace, my heart: what blessed youth indeed may kiss the lip 1! 

>i<rj &c. — The Sun's rays having fallen upon thegem^ 
it was glittering. The poet fastens upon it the idea that the 
sun is as if picking it up with:his (rays) hands. 

^^m{[^ — The king meaus to say that he will Surely 
burst into tears if he takes it in hand as he can't make the best 
use of it, viz., of putting^it on the head of his beloved at this 

moment far away from him. B?^ is equal to ^^. 

P. 104. IJ^rarflr— Another variant is ^ip^WFft. 

f^^il — ^9Sir means attached^ as if the sides touch each 

other, as if there was no space between the sides* mh« is vJ. for 
it, which applying to the madhya is inappropriate, 

^^ifil^dl'l — The creeper was flowerless, as it was a 
vasanti creeper, and now being the monsoon, necessarily its 
season of flowers was gone. 

P. 105. ^HT^^ 3T?^^&c. — Here the king refers to his 
fanciful ideas in which he vainly indulged so long. 

^{<jr ^O.-^^Hq does not want to deprive himself of his 
fancied pleasure of the embrace of Urvashi by suddenly opening 
the eyes, when the delusion, as be fears it may turn out to be, 
may vanish and leave him into aggravated anguish and 
despair. 



ACT IV. X 

P. 106. HUI^ — Darkness, gloom, griefc 

^^«*cl<4^<U|^l means 'with powers lying concealed 
within'; the meaning is that the powers which in my other con« 
dition would be workinj); openly, were, in my transformed state, 
working inwardly. Tho expression may also mean ' with the 
aid of her inlorual sense,' as opposed to tho external senses, 
which to all purposes were destroyed by her transformation into 

an inanimate thing. ^RMs or senses are supposed to be two- 
fold, tho «rrer the external, the W^^^ the internal ; the former 
comprise the senses of action e. g. hand, foot &c, and the senses 
of perception such as eye, skin &c. and the latter comprise mind^ 
intellect, &c. This division of the senses is a tenet of the 
Sankhya system of philosophy. 

5l^r^r^cfS^5 means deserving to be made pleased. 
The moaniuf^ is : ' I do not require to be pacified. I am already 
pleased in every limb of my person by the very sight of you*. 

P. 107. 5Wtor— ^I^^ is meant here. 

P. 108. ^1^: The potential— The verb imports 'had 
happened as you relate'. 

P. 109. qqtgxrr &a — The cloud forming the car, its 
lightning now and then flashing light, would appear like the 
fluttering banner, and the rain-bow would serve for its ornamental 
paintinor. The converting of the cloud into a riding car is in- 
telligible and poss'b'o, on the as«?nmption that Urvashi, being a 
celestial nymph, has the power of converting into a vehicle 
whatever she might. 

It must be remembered that the king, though not yet 
become completely insane, had become sufficiently unhinged in 
his mind to be oblivious of every thing else than his beloved one 
who formed his life's main spring and was separated from him. 
His quest of her, the absorption of his mind in her and his 
identification of natural phenomena with his or hers and his 
raving in general, are therefore easily to be understood. Thus 
far he resembles the mad king in Shakspeare's King Lear, mad- 
dened on seeing the effects of bis folly, Our herO| in bis 
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madDess, is mild^ and pines away quietly* He is not fierce or 
boisterous, nor lets his person be beaten by hail and storm, nor 
is so reckless of life. His death, if it may happen, would be a 
smooth sequel to a set of circumstances and neither forced not 
voluntary. Herein he differs from King Lear, who forces death 
upon him as it were, becomes fierceful, boisterous and reckless. 
This contrast illustrates the fact, says a Western scliolar, that 
the Indian poetry is imbued with the gentler and not the fiercer 
feelings of the heart. 

Another feature of this Act is that prahrita verses are^ in 
some manuscripts, given in the mouth of the king, who, as a rule, 
never speaks any other than the Sanskrit language. This Act with 
the prahrita verses spoken by tho king is surely without a paral* 
leL One scholar thinks that " this artistic change in dialect 
shows that Pururavas was departing from mraaa*^* Most probably 
these verses are interpoliations made by some writers, possibly 
with a view to represent Uih king's character more consistently 
with a change in speech tlian it would otherwise appear and are 
not writen by Kalidasa himself. They hamper the continuous flovir 
of ra^a, and are unconnected frequently and can be assigned to 
anybody. Beside tlie fact that they are omitted in most manus- 
cripts^ speaks volumes an;ainst their genuine character. The 
prahrita verses with their English version are given as Appendix 
at the end of the text. 



ACT V. X 

ACT V. 

Here commences the lasfc Saiidhi in tbe dramsj viz ft^^wi- 
^rf^ in which the end is ach'eved. 

P. 110. f^S?IT f%^q"&''.— Tbe Vidushaka enters with 
a plecased countenanco ;ind begins his speech by saying that bia 
dear friend ha<i returned from i^o sacred forests alter his pleasures 
in company with his new wife, Urvashi. This speech following the 
end of the Fourth Act which closes with the return of the King 
with Urvashi in a cloud car^ is to bo understood to indicate that 
the King has returned but a few dnys since, in which case the 
introduction of the Ki:.fr*s snu of about twelve years of age later 
on is not intelligible. If the speech, however, be supposed to bo 
made twolvo years or so affer tho r turn of the king from the 
sacred furest to bo li.vnnoni cd wirh the latter part of the Acfcj 
then tho speech is not very hnppily conceived; for it is too 
long a period gone for such a speech. If the same speech had 
been made to rcf-T to the return of the King from the Naimisha 
furest sacrifice, it wouM have hceu more intelligible and suitable. 

^T^cTT^c^ &c. — errR^^H^ »8 another reading. ^M-il^*}^ 
is the variant for %\^^ in some manuscripts. 

fcTPlf^^T — 'I'hrre are certain days on which a bath ia 
holy waters is considered mcritoriou?. 

^T^^^VimnT — ^^lf*T wiih q^R^ becomes equivalent to 

^f^^F^. He is goin;,' to pirtike in the saudal-wood ointment 
and the flower garlands used after bath. 

^T^f^T is a royal house, a royal tent, 

P. 1 1 1. ^^^rxTC'S^^ — The white silk cloth was spread 
over the leaf, and on that clolh was placed the jewel. 

^V^^T:f?;^rraf^T^rf^r5T^n^lr may mean " accustom- 
ed to be or usbd as (^F^J ) a gem in the head or Ii 
diadem in the coronet ( RlfoJT^ ) of the dearest ( 9P=^cTT ) wife 
( f^o^f^f^j )" or it may moan: Sised by {^Um) the foremost 
(Rlf^y?:^) among the queens (f%^I%^r) in the harem (^'^^cT^ ). 
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NOTES. 



lEn^: — The news naturally distracted the attendants. 

mcUvfi ^r^UKdf — ^rrfcfr is the carrier; the king 
means to say that the bird has carried his very death and not tha 
jewelj because he will surely be now killed for the recovery of the 
gem: He has only courted death in carrying away the gem. 

P. 112. f^fT^Tcft is a woman of the forentnr or hunter 
clas^; f%^ is the fern, of f^^TRT mas. ftncq^ is a ^^f^cT^, 
the border land of a country or di<jtrict; 9Tc[ means to go. He or 
she who rambles in this pari U a f^<rcr or f^CFcfl'. VViLson says: 
■' The Kiratai^ the mouutai.ico.s and savage tiibos of India, 
were known to the ancients as ihe Cirrlia«lu} on the Coromai del 
coast. They appear to have been independent but wero fiibutary 
to the Hindu kings or perhaps only rendered pergonal service." 

5T^ &c. — The go n w as bri•:h^, nd and h id a gnldon 
thread suspended an.] t!io bird w.is soaring Wv^h in quick rounds* 
The action naturally loo! ed like the drawiiijj; of circles with the 
lustrous jewel resembling the spheres m do with a torch rapidly 
turned round and round. 

P. 1 1 3. ^^rfV — The Kinj: enters the stage accompani- 
ed by his confounded ret'nue which includes the Kirati aa 
also the ^^mi/ii among otiier.u The Kirati who belongs to 
the forester or the hunter claBs may probably be identical with 
this yavani, the bearer of tlie bow and the arrow. But it 
cannot be precisely said who tiiese yavanis must have been. 
They cannot refer to the Persian or Arabian or Maho« 
medan women^ as the latter came as invaders so lato as the 
elventh century. Were th^y the Ionian Greeks to vhom 
the term yavani was applied 7 Wilson denies it^ as, according 
to h«m^ it was " impossible that Greek women should have ful« 
fdled such an office (as that cf ijavani) as few c uld have found 
their way to India or even to Bactria." He adds that '' per« 
haps Tartarian or Bactrian women may be intended." May they 
belong to the Huns or Sakas who were defeated in 544 A. D. by 
'Vikramaditya and whose women may have been seized as field* 
prize, and who were also domiciled in the country? Or may they 
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belong to the savage moan tain- tribes represented by %TTat 
according to some ? 

^rVTlfct &c. — The breght red gem in the month of the 
black vulture appears like the red star Mars enveloped frequentl/ 
in dense clouds* 

P. 114. vTrnR^t means either the citizen class or a 
particular citizen; to wit, a police officer. 

^OT is derived from ^^ to destroy. A thief in the Vedic 
times. 

J^T^ffK^ — ^f^P^ one who breaks open a house, 

P. 115. ^^ m^fWcrf WcPr is a hyperbole. The arrowr 
was the one thrown by a boy in the Chyavana forest. 

5r . . . ^nrr^f^ : — Thus the poet makes the King discover 
the name himself. 

P. 116. 3T^^ means not ^j^ — not unattended. 
ft^IT is any business. 

^,^ is the son of Ila viz. the king himself. 

nf^'^^^^ra* is a sacrifice in tl>e Kaimisha forest, which is 
considered sacred and reserved for sacrificial purposes. Th*i 
sacritice performed by the assembled sages lasted for twelve years 
according to the Mahubharata, a thousand according to the 
Bhag«vata. ^fw is thus explained : m^ f^\^H^tf^ V^'^ 
if^ I 91^0^3 f^^^TOTcT^^cT^l^'m^^^lcT^ll The king performed 
the sacrifice and wa^ single for that period as required by the 
sacred ritual. He thiuks that it must be the period when the deli- 
very took place without his knowledge. The poet artistically 
enoiigli uiukes a bare mention of the event letting the reader 
conceive that twelve years' period hue been covered over. 

P, 117. ^TRtf5[»ITf^ — Necessarily a few days before 
the saerillc*. 

P. 118. 'S'TciqrrsrH' — chyavana is the son of Bhrigu and 
Puloma. Pu'oma; while being carried away by a fiend, gave birth 
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to this child — hence the name from ^ to fall-by whose splendour 
the Rakshasa was burnt to ashes. 

He led long a life of asceticism and was so absorbed in his 
devotion that an ant-hill was raised round him. Sukanya, the 
daughter of Saryati, wandering in the forest was struck by seeing 
two lights in the hill and she pierced them with a blade which 
was followed by the flow of blood* Alunncd at ihis she related 
the news to her father who propitiated the sage by giving him 
his daughter. The sage was cured afterwards by the Ashwini- 
kurmars, the twin doctors, who were remunerated for their kind« 
ness by a portion of a Soma juice in the sacrifice. The gods with 
Indra opposed this grant and when ludra attempted to strike 
him, his arm was paralysed. Then Ghyavana produced the demon 
Mada. The gods were appalled and they allowed tho Ashwiui« 
kumars the share in the divine honours. Afterwards Mada wai 
divided and distributed among dice, woman and wine. 

^M«IKI^t means half u e. semi circular iron arrow* Tha 
etymology of ^XT^ « TO^; or ^ W^Wl^. 

^T^MII^c) &c. — The sudden rise of lender emotions is, in 
the king's mind, enough indication of the reality of the fupposi- 

tion implied in ^R^ &c. 

P, 11 9. ^Q^dVlA^fTl s Fxcess of joy or fear paralyes 
the power of limbs and produces^tremur in them. 

8f^ is the modern voo. of «T^^, «n=t being the 
Vcdio voc. 

^Hjlr &C — This spech may be rendered also as : *' The 
relation of the king and the son can be learnt without anybody's 
telling 60." 

Mm^l44>si|% — The x|lM4|4 may be significant of the 
warrior's rule that the weapon must never be separated 
from the person ; but it may also simply signify that ho stood 
in the same position which he held since he hud entered. 

P. 120. m"^ &c. — This verse and the Sanskrit speepl^ 
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put into the boy's rooulh confirms what tbe dame says further on 
that ho has received general culture as distinguished from the 
special training in archery. 

f^Rrf^W^&c — The real cause why Urvashi kept her 
son at a dibtimce, may or may not have been known to the old 
lady. It may be conjectured that it was known. 

^rcT^ritf^' — "are certain ceremonies after the birth of a 
child. 

VTJ^^ — The word signifies the art of arms in general, 
of wbicli rhe art of arcii<^ry forms the most important part. 

^«TT^J- is ail equivocal word. It may mean that be 
was not left an or|ih«aii, as she and the sage acted as his patentft; 
or tliat n >w tliat lio hts loirnt the general and the special arts, 
bo his eqiii[i{)<>d fi m.^clf with tho means of self-protection* 

fcf^^ bo6an<?() overythintr within the ptecittcta of tbo 
hermit I <;e was s:i r d, and becauso tho inmates of it must not 
commit a violent nr.L 

J*. 121. f^;^ i»''iS the senf-e of news transpiring. 

P. 122. ^jci'iifr i75 means darting through or pleasing 

every ti.-sue of the. bujly* 

T'"^^ means 'it ie sr.id so/ 

^?T 'nay mean ' by I he touch ' or * therefore; ' " since 
that is sai'l s >," let mo therefore experience it. 

^^HTOfJ — Tho VirU:3haka's appearance not being im- 
posin::, bei« g even d terring, for a child like the Prince, and his 
position moreover beiii^ unknown to the Prince, the king told 
tbe boy to onliito l.ira without hesitation or fear, perhaps also 
with a >iew (o make fun of Yidushaka* 

STf^n^^ &c. — 'I'he monkeys and be have Jived in the 

same hermatngo. 

^n^H^^i means a beast that jumps from tree to tree, 
(a monkey, for instance). 
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P. 123. «iiuiitinis that with which arrows are discharged. 

mfSra" means * burst or torn asunder ' or 'disclosed/ 
Instead of XT^^ there are the readings R^^ or IRT^, 

*icjj^H^ is to go or follow, to meet or receive. 

P. 124.3TRlvq[f^.^ ^i^ ig a blessing afte^- his salutation. 

liC^ etc. — Here the old lady hints at the ostensible 
cause of keeping the boy in her charge. " He has been educated 
and has grown old enough to stand on liis own legs. Till this 
perio 1 he was to be kept aw.iy and he was so kept. Now take 
liiin back." 



:; mea»s grown lo the age capacitatirg him to 
bear the heavy mail of armaur. 

Jfrf^'fPT is an ordinary form of bidding farewell. 

P. 1 25. ^n^rr — The ascetic and t!ie boy understand 
this word in it) sense of residence or hcriuitage ; and the king 
speaks it in the sense of stages or conditions of life Life, accord- 
ing to the Hindu ideas, is divided into four stages^ vis. 

?;?r^5r, iii w, ^ruw or w^^. ^ 

^cT^^ynr need not mean * a'^ler his tail is grown.' Its 
growth need not be a bar to his being sent to the paLico at ouce^ 
as it may grow here as well a^s tiiere. 

P. 126. ir^r4f? Sic. — ^Just as Jayant is a good 
sou of Paulomi, the go«)d wife^ so you are a good wife, and your 
sou i4 a good boy. Paulomi was ihe daughter of a demon called 
J^uloma^ who was killed by India and who^e daughter was takea 
by him as his wife. 

^r^fcT — T!io name of Pur.mdar reminds Urvashi of 
Ids order related by her subsequently and she is pained naturally 
with the immediate prospect of paiuful separatio ). 

^^nf^Q^^cfM^imi^ inay mean by the attaiument of tho 
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prrminence of my race or as we have rendered it, in which latier 
sense ihe son Ayus is meant. ^^W%: is a Bahu. Com. 

g^CT^r^T &c.- — The continuous fli)w of pearly tears 
sppenred like another peirl necklace. Another reading is 
5=^^o?f^^t u;r^i% 53T^: where ^^^V^ is the object of 
^n^TTcft. It means ' bringino; repctiticin to (i. e. making 
sup rlluous) her necklace by ihe continuous flowing of pearly 
tears/ 

P. ] 27, ^^^ is an order or the liujit of time. 

^r^rri'^dr — why he orlerpd her in that Ptrain is not 
ata'ed by her, us it i^ unnecessary to do so at ihis time* 

IT^ IT^TCnrf^^ &c — Satyavati is supposed by 
snme not to have knowii the true reason why the child was 
trusted to her care upto the period cf education only, and in 

e^'idence of it is adduced the fact that pbe brought the child 
directly into the presence of the king which, it is urged, she 
wonld ii'»t h.ivo d )ne, had sho been taken into confidence by 
Urva^hi and inado acquainted with the real cause. It may la 
supposed, notwi'hstanding all this, that Satyavati may have 
known th^ tnit? catise even if C ly.wani was cotaw.ire of it. The 
Kin<r*.s words ^nsTRt^Tf^cTT ^^W may be said to be significant 
and intendel to convey to the reader the idea that destiny has 
owu way in pfile of everything done to resist it. 

T^^irnJTT^nt^ — So glie seems to have given this as 
the ostensible ciuse for her confiding the child to the care of 
Chyavana. 

^^^^^r— The dame thought him so capablOf 
thou'jjh in the mother's opinion, the boy waf^ yet too small to 
nndertako the World's arduous du'ies, Urvashi is probably 
unaware of the reason which prompted Chyavana to order the 
boy homo. 

P. 128. ^TT^rftTcT'PT'TnT conveys the idea of previous 
sorrow, only recently relieved by the gratification of an objjot. 

P. 129. ?^S^t refers to the obtaining of the sod« 
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\' means aontiouity, chain, series* 

i|rc|^4' has the sense of sure futurity- 

ITfTlf^ — The Vidui^haka pointed out two calim'ties. the 
separation of Urvashi and tho abdicaticon of the throne by the 
kipg ; Urvashi points out t' e thi'd in Hi^N &c. ' The king may 
think of me tluit I am selfish enough to leave the king, on my 
having attained my purpose/ 



*^ V 



^r^^^^'W^T^rrnr — ^The Klnir di«pols tJrva^shl's foars. It 
is her dependence which inakcf) her lonvo liim and not her ov^n 
will ; of this ho is Mire and will not think of her unkindly. 



f — is derived from ^ to tnme ; One who h yet 
to be tamed, 

P. 130. 5nT^RT Ac — The Kin? here means to say 
tl'at this power or pro« niinonco i.s irio;ito «nd not a prodnct of 
years and th»t the ciiild need not e» tertain any fears on the 
score of hi^ youth. 

T^r^^? is dcscflbtMl as an eluphant on getting whose 
smeli other elephants ilee away fnMn r.iuu 

^T^lt^lR' — ^^ is quick circulation, 
P. 131, ^cT — means 'worn.* 

ik^VPt points out the diflerMice hptwpcn the tree and 
N>*rada : * Fancy this tice in motion and Narada resembles it/ 
1 hat is the meaning. 

^^M — 9T^ U worship, tlie materials for it are named ^fT^M^ 
It is derived trom «t^. Qit^r means worship. 

t^^^cfr^ — ■ Hereby a blessing is meant. 

SnTcf^tr is from the causal of 9TTfof and means 'havin2 
poured down.' In this way both have offered the offering ; 
and so the next blessing is given them jointly. 

^^cu is a compound word in de up of ^n^ and ^fcTj tho 
other compounds of which are ^^^cft and 5F^cft. 
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P, 132. HT^ — Impera. sec. per. sing of «T^to be. 

^T^f^^TTfcT — Tbia leaves the reader to imagine that a'l 
were standing when Narada came and the worship took place* 

^5TTre3* is milder than «TTf rT^[%. 

P. 133. ^^.tii-t^ — The conveyed meaning is that I am 
ob.dient to the mighty Indra's will. 

c«Tc^PTl^ — The mutual assistance consists in the abso- 
lution of IJrva«-hi from obedience to the commands of Indra to 
return to heaven after a certain limits and the king's help during 
the impending war. 

?35r:<:iAy^I^ &C. — This is based upon a myth that fire 
ifl dull during the dfty beciinse ?t outers tlio sun tit his rise and 
is embodied in him during the whole day ; and that the sun in 
the evening leaves back its power into the fire, which at night ia 
consequently brilliant. 

'Hffl^ is said to consist of fl^<<^rHT4»*^lTi*llA' 

TT^'iV^ is intended to convey the sense of H^FH^ which 
means the royal throne. 

P. 134. $f^r?«lf^ ♦ — Consecration with holy water 
by the holiest person is the most important part of the cere- 
mony. That having been performed by his own hands, he 
orders the nymph to go tbrouoh the remainder. 

^^^T^^ • means one vho suppor-s the yoke of the 
race ; stands in the frmt, or at the head of the race ; is the 
ntost consequential person in the family ; in such ». ca>e as the 
present one, rather he who sustains the hon 'ur of his lineage 
as every one of the line has been, as shown below, illustrious. 

rT5^FT>5rf^cn'-^Mark the form of th'i bleJ?^ing which 
Urvashi twice gave her child. Pleasing the parents is the. 
prepiost filial duty. 
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CnnHT ooeanB finished. The family is already so good, so 
oxcelleat and endowed with everything worth wishing that no 
blessing is wanted by it. The only blessing therefore which 
ean be appropriately given is (hat the son should resemble the 
father as the latter resembles his genitor and so on further back. 

This twenty-first verae pretends to give geneology of iho 
hero of the play* 

P. 135. f^^f^ilfcT means steadfastness in duty and good 
eonduct: oL ^R^ffcRfW^lcR^ — Sha. 

4J I ^ K^l ^-Because they are as if Urvashi's sisters. 

^ir^^lTTcrt-The elder mother here is the king*s first wife, 
Aushinari, who, it is to be remembered, has been long removed 
from the stage and not re-introduced at uU. 

is the V. I. adopted by some and ascribed to the king. The fol- 
lowing distich only is in that case leit to be epoken by Narada* 

P. 136. 1T5r^5T is ^rfcf^q, the son of Shiva. His coro- 
nation to t^«e command of the army by Indra is described in 
Kuma rsambhava. — X 1 IT . 

'JC^nr^'I^cft &c. — ^TJjfRfr ^^^ is the reading sub* 
atiluted b) some in tliis place* 

ITfl^rr^'F — Indra is said to have punished a demon 

named Paka« ^17 means a child from^f to driuk. Indra ia 
known to have cut the child in the womb of Dili into forty iiina 
parts leading to the birth of forty-nine Maruts. Prom this also 
possib'y bo vasLj have been called " the chastisor of the child." 

Bp^&T^^^^'-^^T^^ is fttiiother v* L having the e^nse of 
jobliging with.' 

JTO^T means (Lit.) the possessor of gifts. This is an 
littribute of the Sui), transferred (o Indra, the Lord of the 
grinds and pourer of raiuf 
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M<xi4l^4 — It 18 the rale of Sahityashastra tliat 
a drama should be concluded by a beaediction to the aqdience, 
which is to be spoken by the Nata who having been absent after 
the first prastavana is styled Bharaia* 

^m^T^ &a — This, given in the foot-note is another 
distich of beuediction added by some; but after the first 
b?nedictioa in which the good only are thought about, 
this one solicitiuv the good of hU indiscriminately is neither 
just nor plan ible and therefore rightly omitted by some. 

The concIiHJoi! of Mie Hindu drama h always hj^ppj in 
Mcoonl .1103 with the poaiiive rule of tSahityaihaatru to iluU 
ef ^Q%, 
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